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L WESTERN ZALES. 


HOSPITALITY. 


‘And still, Papa, after a night’s reflection, you are re- 
solved to call upon the stranger!” asked Maria Frazier as 
she was busily arranging the breakfast table for her father 
and self, in their quiet parlor on a fine morning in June. 

“‘Yos!”? replied the old gentleman, hastily raising the 
sash of a window, which overlooked the street, and gazing 
for a moment at the only tavern in the village, which 
stood obliquely opposite, both dwellings fronting the main 
street; ‘yes, and I only regret that I did not go yesterday, 
as I wished, when the Doctor told us of his arrival and 
illness.” 

**And you intend to offer him the spare room, and treat 
him in all respects, asif he were our own Henry come 
home again!’’? And both Maria’s manner and the enquiry 
betrayed such a jealous feeling for her brother, that 
her father could not but smile as he remarked it, though 
he answered somewhat gravely— 

‘*No, Maria, I will bestow upon this young man the at- 
tentions only which I think a stranger entitled to; recollect 
{ am one of the oldest inhabitants of the town, and either 
as such or asa christian, I feel bound to show some kind- 
ness to all who come among us; and—but I need not re- 
peat to you, my dear child, motives for hospitality, which 
you have so often heard me advance, when conversing 
with the Doctor:—yet, to ensure your attentions, let me 
suggest, that Henry too may be similarly situated ere his 
return; and surely we would be most grateful for any like 
civilities offered him in the far land to which his duty has 
carried him.” 


“True, true, Papa! but I was thinking of the Doctor’s 
remarks, of the past, and of my brother’s absence, with its 
But now I feel that 
you are right, and I will do all in my power to make the 


object, more than of any thing else. 


poor sick man comfortable.”’ 


‘But he is a stranger, Papa!’’ and the cold word was 
spoken in as cold a tone, and seemed to spring from a cold- 
er feeling, than the gentle Maria often betrayed; but she 
had just contrasted her brother, so much beloved, with 
this stranger whom she had not yet even seen. 

‘“Well, do not forget that he is a stranger, my love, and 
while we tender him the civilities due to his claims as 
such, let us beware how we bestow those warmer senti- 
ments which should be given only to the tried, and proved, 
and trusted:—to our friends.” 

Mr. Frazier now crossed to the tavern; and Maria speed- 
ily completed her arrangements. The conversation with 
her father was yet on her mind as she re-entered the par- 
lor, and exclaimed, poutingly, “to think that I could like 
this stranger as I do Henry!” when she unexpectedly 
confronted the Doctor who had entered unperceived, and 
now said abruptly, “‘what, has your father among his 
other follies, been trying to make you in love with this 
young nobody opposite, who comes from the Lord knows 
where, and” **T beg your pardon,” interrupted Maria; 
**My father may be sometimes led into error by the kind- 
ness of his nature, but do not believe for a moment that 
he could desire his only daughter to—to—” and she 
blushed and hesitated—then added, ‘to regard a stran- 
ger otherwise than as—a stranger! Indeed Doctor 
MacQuire I agree with my dear father entirely; I think 
hospitality should be practised for itself alone, and not on 
your principle, only because one brings a passport to our 
firesides, a claim on our attentions, in letters from persons 
whom we fear to offend; for whose sake, and in the expec- 
tation of reciprocal favors, we open to the introduced, our 
reluctant doors. This may be called hospitality, but it is 

















not the virtue my father practices. It is Doctor but an 
equal exchange, in which the host giyes nothing for which 
he does not expect a fair return; why Major Wingate 
might as well claim credit for hospitality, when he enter- 
tains his guests. Is not the stranger a fellow being, Doc- 
tor! and in a strange country, suffering from @ fever? and 








Ere their breakfast was well over, Maria urged her 
father to fulfill his intention of going for the stranger, and 
was herself about leaving the room to make the necessary 
household arrangements, when she was arrested by his 
observing in a tone more grave than usual, 

‘Stay, Maria, for one moment. In what the Doctor 
calls the indiscriminate hospitality which I have manifest- 
ed to strangers, I have been guided solely by a sense of 
duty. Thank God! my heart is not yet seared by misfor- 
tune, though I own it has been sorely tried; it can still 
expand into some of its youthful warmth when an oppor- 
tunity is presented of rendering a service to a fellowerea- 
ture, and thus performing a duty in the sight of my Maker. 
But, my daughter,”’ and the old man’s voice softened into 
an impressive and deeply solemn tone, as he took the 
hend of the fair girl before him, ‘never until now, have I 
had occasion to weigh the certain good, with the possible 
evil, which may be the result of this act of intended kind- 
ness; for this is the first time, since your arrival in the 
West, that I have invited a stranger to my house. It is I 
think eight months since your residence here, and almost 
six since we parted with your brother, and during all that 
time your life has been a solitary one, for Doctor Mac- 
Quire and myself have been your principal companions, 
and circumstances have deprived you of all those amuse- 

ments so generally enjoyed by the young, and perhaps so 
necessary.” 

Maria had listened with a feeling of restraint, but she 

now interrupted her father by exclaiming, 

Oh Papa! you forget Major Wingate, the ‘‘mine host” 

of the village, Mrs. Cready, that newspaper, widow Din- 
kins, and a dozen more whose provincialisms alone are to 
me an inexhaustible fund of amusement; and surely, the 
Rev. Mr. Jenkins, Col. Topham, and the merchant over 
the way, are excellent good society; then there are the 
woods, the river, the birds, the flowers and my dear, dear 
books:—these make my life far from solitary, Papa! true, 
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Ido miss Henry, for I want him more and more every 
day, to talk with me, to walk with me, and above all to 
laugh with me!” 

As she thus ran on in the gaiety of her young heart, Mr. 
Frazier could not but smile at the humorous manner in 
which she grouped their motley neighbours, but the next. 
moment said slowly, ‘perhaps, Maria, the stranger may 
be educated, young and handsome. What if he should be 


ly. 

















able to talk, walk, and laugh with you?” 

















owed him. 


Bot say attentions merely, of the really 
generous pcople of the South, would not 
incentive, to crowd favors upon him.— 
Such is their hospitality, and in these Western states there 
is no virtue should be more universal. Here there is none 
so poor but has the means of practising it, and truly it is 
needed by every emigrant.” 
In the excitement of the subject Maria had not allowed 
herself time even for a pause, and now ceased to speak 
more from exhaustion than because she wished to drop 
The Doctor’s opinions were not changed, but 
while he gazed upon her glowing cheek and flashing eye, 
the sneer on his lip softened to a smile, and he kindly 
said, ‘*Well child, your own high feelings may save you 
from being caught, even though the snare is set by your 
ar after all that has past who could suspect him 
eing such a fool.’ 
Mr. Frazier had once been a shipping merchant in one 
His fortune was large and his char- 


what else a necessary to give him a claim to the 


failed to narrow his ideas, or concentrate his affections 


circle of his benevolence. 
young and pious girl, one of those gentle beings whom 


brighten by their hard contact; and Mr. Frazier gave his 


was a gem of priceless value, and he set her in the centre 
of those virtues which composed his own noble heart. On 


Can we wonder that he was inconsolable! or that 


children conquered at last. - 
its energies and forced itself once more into activity, while 
his manner assumed that melancholy and impressive char- 
acter, which often distinguishes those, who possessing 
great intellectual powers, have been called to suffer deep- 
Soon after the loss of his wife, Mr. Frazier gathered 
his scattered possessions into a more solid form and pla- 
cing his young children under the care of a judicious 
friend, removed to the far West, in the hope that new 
scenes and pursuits might wean him from the subdued, but 
still keenly felt sorrows which had so suddenly overshad- 
He located in one of those villages in our great 


western valley which have arisen as if by the power of 


some mighty magician, since steam-boats first darted 
over its waters. 
splendid upper works, their mingled hissing and explo- 
ding, their fire and strange groups before their boilers 
with sounding songs, well fitted for the music of such a 
pageant! 


Our western steamboats! with their 


Having purchased largely, Mr. Frazicr soon became 


loved and honorcd for his excellence as he was respected for 
his wealth. 
home yielded to the influence of such a man, and never 
before did he take more delight in exercising all the benev- 
olence of his nature. 
curiosity visited that section of the new world, the weary 
way-farer secking the most favorable spot for a settle- 
ment, the tattered mendicant who, even in this remote 
village, was sometimes seen,—these were each and all 
partakers of the hospitality of this inestimable man. 
he was deceived into bestowing the means of vice, by the 
deceitful appearance or false narrative of some artful stroll- 
er, he would sigh over human depravity upon his discov- 
ering the cheat, and (who has never been similarly be- 
guiled?) he would open his doors or his purse with un- 
checked alacrity to the next person who seemed to require 
such attention; for, as he would say to Doctor MacQuire, 


The emigrants who had settled about his new 


The stranger, who from idleness or 


ig 


‘‘Better be deceived a hundred times ‘than not relieve one 
real sufferer!—better be laughed at for wasting my super- 
fluities, than not perform a duty in the eye of Him who 
has given them?”? Thus he reasoned and thus acted, re- 
gardless of the arguments and sneers of the Scotch gen- 
tleman we have mentioned. 

Doctor MacQuire had removed to the West soon after 
Mr. Frazier, and settled in his neighborhood. He proved 
a valuable acquisition to the community, for he was not 
only skilful in his profession, but esteemed himself a 
most sagacious politician—characters often united in our 
country. He was a man of sound judgment, various 
reading, some expefence, and much eccentricity; and 
like his countrymen in general who emigrate, one of his 
dearest feelings was a love-of money, and to get it and 
keep it his constant practice. But he was a man of strict 
integrity, and though he could never, as he boasted, be 
taught to conjugate the word to gives because of its first 
person singular, but always began “I take,’’ he never 





took (unless when a pun was concerned) what was not 
honestly and as he thought his well earned right. Mr. 
Frazier’s liberality was a constant source of annoyance to 
him, and warm and frequent were the discussions held by 
the neighbors on the subject. Atelength an occurrence 








Intercourse with the world had 


wealth served but toenlarge the 
Late in life he had married a 


had often touched but only to 


meant to offer his purse. She 


child, he found himself a widow- 


at reason, if not life itself would 
But time, and the claims of his 
His powerful mihd recovered 


took place which, as it bore materially upon the fortunes of 
our hero, we must relate in full. 

Early inthe year 18—, there arrived in the village, 
which we have selected as the scene of this veritable his- 
tory, a gentleman of middle age, and from his appearance 
and accent evidently a foreigner. Mr. Frazier soon dis- 
covered that he was well educated, highly talented, of 
great refinement, and had an elegance of manner and de- 
portment seldom surpassed. Every thing about him in- 
dicated the accomplished gentleman. The attentions 
shown him by Mr. Frazier elicited that he was a German, 
and that his birth was noble, and from his conversation it 
was supposed he was a man of fortune. He had become 
disgusted with the government of his native land; and 
fascinated by the theory of the republican institutions. of 
our country and the idea of the rising importance of its 
western section, with which so many of the newspapers 
of the period, both foreign and domestic abounded, he had 
in a moment of enthusiasm embarked for the new world, 
and had now resolved to make himeelf ‘a local habitation 
and a name” amid the fast thickening population of our 
unequalled valley. He requested and obtained the advice 
and influence of Mr. Frazier, and soon commenced with 
true republican energy the working of iron as one of the 
readiest and most essential articles in a new country. But 
unfortunately Mr. Von Verter’s views were of more extent 
than his funds, and the establishment was begun upon a 
larger scale than prudence would have recommended.— 
Doctor MacQuire railed loudly at the magnificence of 
German conception, and winked significantly as he won- 
dered how the iron-works were to be supported. But sup- 
ported they were for a time, for when ready means failed. 
credit was resorted to, to be answered with interest as 
soon as the establishment should get into full operation. 

















Workmen were engaged abroad at extravagant wages, 
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who, when they arrived, found so many necessary, as they 
said indispensable alterations to be made in the original 
plan, and so many parts of the works incomplete, so much 
to repair and more to be undertaken, that any one with 
Jess enthusiasm than Von Verter would have given up in 
despair. ‘The works had been constructed originally on 
a design of his own, for like many of his countrymen he 
thought he knew all things intuitively, and that he might 
ever improve on the practice of others, however great 
might be their excellence and knowledge. When, how- 
even, the fallacies of his scheme had been pointed out, 
any less sanguine mind would have been deterred by his 
want of means to new-model and rebuild; but with all the 
self-complacency, he possessed the sanguine temperament 
of his countrymen. New visions of success rose before 
his imagination He excited Mr. Frazier by his elo- 
quence, for enthusiasm is always eloquent, and proposed to 
him an equal investment in the establishment. Mr. Fra- 
zier was thus prevailed on to liquidate most of the debts of 
the concern, and advance hundred after hundred, until he 
too was left without the means of throwing another acces- 
sion into this Aaron’s Rod forge, as the Doctor not unapt- 
ly styled it. When this state of things was thoroughly 
understood by both parties, Von Verter proposed that his 
friend should carry on the works, for a time, alone, while 
he should revisit Germany, dispose of the remainder of 
his property there, and return to America with ample 
means. On the day of his departure, as he left Mr. Fra- 
zier’s hospitable abode, where he had constantly resided, 
he was visibly affected, and said in a voice of deep emo- 
tion, as he wrung the hand of this tricd friend, **1 will 
prove that your friendship has not been cast away.”’— 
Month after month then elapsed, and Mr. Frazier had re- 
ceived but two letters from his partner; one dated at sea, 
the other at Liverpool, where he said he waited but a fair 
breeze to waft him to Fatheriand. ‘hen year followed 
year, and seven had now rolled away without further ti- 
dings of Von Verter. ‘The Great Valley had become in- 
terspersed with towns, many of more importance and prom- 
ise than that in which Mr. razier resided. In the mean- 
while he had been compelled to relinquish his all, and 
had sunk from affluence to poverty in the vain endeavour 
to meet the expenses of the iron-works. From the want 
of practical knowledge, or from bad management, these 
had only produced disappointment. Still hope sustained 
the sanguine, but unfortunate proprietor; for how frequent- 
ly do we see her ever smiling image clinging like a fatal- 
ity to the robes of misfortune, and urging the loser to ven- 
ture yet further, that he may retrieve the past, and ensure 
prosperity for the future. His children having comple- 
ted their education were called home; the son soon to em- 
bark on a journey of doubtful hope, in search of Von Ver- 
ter; and the daughter to solace and delight her father, 
laugh at and argue with the Doctor, superintend their 
small household, and be amused at the provincialisms of 
her independent, but well meaning neighbors. 

On the evening previous to the commencement of our 
tale, Doctor MactQuire had as usual taken tea at Mr. Fra- 
zier’s, When he remarked that he had been sent for rather 
late by Major Wingate, or that he would have joined them 
earlier. 

‘*Who is sick,”’ enquired Maria. 

‘‘When I find out I'll let you know. My patient is a 
young man, and has written his name in the register-book, 
**Frederick Temple”. He appears to be travelling from 
idleness, or a wish to spend money, or some such folly, for 
he can’t be on business, I take it: and the Doctor tried 
to look wise. 

**And why not on business, Doctor.” 

“He does not look it, Maria. We of the profession soon 
understand these things. Besides, he has a hand as fair 
and soft as yours. An idle chap, depend on’t?” 

“I trust those fair offending hands may prove more use- 
ful than you think them, Doctor; or the poor young man 
must soon be out of your books,” said she, laughing. 

“Pil take care that he does not remain very long in 
them, replied the Doctor, with the peculiar cxpression he 
always assumed on perpetrating a pun. 

The father and daughter gave the expected smile, im- 
plying the favorite word “J take,” and the former then 
ae for further particulars, learned that the patient 
had been riding all day under a burning sun, and on his 
arrival at the tavern had betrayed symptoms of one of 
those fevers so frequent in the West during the summer. 

“IT will bring him hither, Maria, and let you nurse him,” 
said her father. 

‘‘Why, what do you know about him,” exclaimed the 
Doctor, “he may be as great a scoundrel as Von Verter, 
pa ee I remember there is a foreign air about him.” 

- pny he needs friends then,” replied Mr. Frazier. 

ut he did not enquire for any one, or hint that he had 
any letters,’’ rejoined the Doctor. 

“*T care not—he is a stranger—he is sick—we must take 
eare of him! Dye think he invends to stop here, or is he 
going to Orleans?” 

“In choosin his room he said he would need it for 2 
month. This does not look like moving immediately,” 
replied the Doctor, dryly. 








offer him asomewhat quieter berth here. 


chamber, and the Major retired. 


— ———— 





to be a gentleman, Doctor.” 

«A gentleman!” echoed Doctor MacQuire, contemptu- 
ously. ‘I have said he has white hands. That’s all I 
know of him. He may bea travelling collector!” 

The Doctor was irritated at the prospect of another ex- 
ample of Mr. Frazier’s mania for strangers, and rising 
abruptly, after some hasty remarks observed, as he left) 
the room, and with an emphatic glance at Maria, ‘a wil-| 
ful man must have his way, but if you do bring this dandy 
to your house you may live to repent ee 
Mr. Frazier took his meaning and paused a whole night | 
upon the reflections it induced. The result is known.— 
The invitation was meade and gratefully accepted. 

The animated conversation between Maria and the 
Doctor on the merits of hospitality, from which we were 
obliged to digress for the benefit of our readers, was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of her father, Major Wingate, and 
the stranger. Maria was struck by the remarkable ele- 
gance which distinguished his manner on being introduced. 
A very slight embarrassment ensued on the party's resu- 
ming their seats; but Mr. Temple, with an easy, graceful, 
unatiected air, in which confidence and self possession, 
were softened by the languor of sickness, remarked on tie 
peculiarity of his situation, alluding to, without positive- 
ly mentioning, the kindness of his host. He made others 
feel at ease, by eceming at home himeelf, and Maria al- 
most forgot that he wasindced astranger. Of all the par- 
ty however, none was more lively than the Major, for 
which the Doctor could not account, as he was losing a 
profitable lodger. Major Wingate was of a class of tav- 
ern keepers in our Western states widely differing from 
those in more thickly settled, or older countries. He had 
been as his title imported, an officer in the militia, and 
never thought of counting the battles he had fought, 
though to his credit be it said, that, like a large majority 
of militia officers in our new states, he had fairly won his 
title by hard service. He was indeed as brave and reck- 
less a soldier as ever brushed through the thick under- 
growth of a Western forest. In describing him the Doc- 
tor said, **Ah, he’s a rushing boy. I became acquainted 
with him on my first visit to the West. He then kept 
‘private entertainment,” and was contractor on the only 
mail line established in this quarter. I lodged at his 
house one night. Ile treated us with the greatest abund- 
ance. In the morning, when about starting, I asked him 
what was to pay; he answered “nothing!” I have liked 
him ever since. He told the regular driver to ‘‘settle at 
the fire and stir the stumps,’ and himself mounting the 
stage box, snapped lis whip over the ears of the half-bro- 
ken leaders and dashed off for more than a hundred rods 
at full gallop; he then held up to a restive trot, talking 
boistcrousty to his runaway-looking bays, who seemed to 
understand him well. Ah, he’s a bold dpiver.”? To the 
Doctor’s description we may add, that B@ had a “pretty 
severe sprinkling’ of the slang which*ence abounded 
rather over-much among the free heartg@ rovers of the 
Great Valley, but which is now being brashed away ra- 
pidly, writers of fiction to the contrary notwithstanding, 
by contact with the more polished denizens of the older 
states. He interrupted the conversation that was pass- 
ing at the moment, to complete to Mr. Temple the histo- 
ry of a traveler, who, not long before, had attempted to 
impose on his simplicity. ‘The young man turned an 
amused glance at Maria and listened with attention.— 
“Weil, Sir, as I was saying, I reckon he was sceard when 
he heared me out, for he broke.”’ 

“Broke, Sir!” enquired Mr. Temple, “I really do not 
understand you.” 

“He put, Sir.” *‘Put?”’ echoed Temple. 

“Yes Sir, he put ou/!” 

‘Put oul?” re-echoed Temple. 

“7 mean, Sir, he showed tracks!” 

“At fault still, Major.” 

The Major looked provoked, disremembering any word 
that was clearer, but suddenly exclaimed, “He pucka- 
chied,” and added with a loud Jaugh, “if you do’nt under- 
stand that you're not up to trap.” 

“I beg pardon,” politely replied Mr. Temple, “I now 
understand you perfectly.”’ 

He took the first opportunity of enquiring of Maria, what 
was the meaning of puckacheid, when she laughingly re- 
plied, ‘‘it is a phrase brought to us from the upper Missis- 
sippi I believe, and means—he cleared out!”’ 

‘*But what more of the traveler?’ resumed Mr. Tem- 


ple. 

“Well, I'll tell you. He was like the boat whose hull 
lies on yon sand-bar—all engine and no cargo box. She 
run herself to death in no time at all, and the way they 
both traveled was no ways slow.” The Major might 
have proceeded to tell how the traveler took his bill under 
advisement, how he studied what he was artur, how he 
knocked off a smart chance of it, what a caution he was, 
with various other interesting details, but Doctor Mac- 
Quire had remarked an increasing flush on the cheek of 
his patient and recommended his immediate removal to 
bed. Mr. Temple was accordingly conducted to his 














“Well, I will try and get him off that bargain. I can 











Does he appear||febrile symptoms at first appeared tractable, and were 


treated mildly; but they were succeeded by others of great- 
er violence, untildelirium ensued. More energetic means 
were accordingly resorted to, and bleeding and calomel, 
that truly western practice, conquered at last, when, 
though reduced to the feebleness of an infant, the patient 
was pronounced convalescent. Although Maria had not 
entered his chamber during the period he was so danger- 
ously ill, she had ministered to his wants by carefully pre- 
paring tempting delicacies to alleviate his thirst; and 
many of those appliances, that womrn alone can devise, 
and that are so soothing to an invalid. Her father had 
been assiduous in his personal attentions, and their aged 
servant Betty performing the duties of a nurse as well as 
if they had been her ordinary functions, hid been con- 
stant in her attendance. From the old woman’s garruli- 
ty Maria had learned much to interest, and something to 
alarm her respecting the patient. She was aware that, 
like many persons in her sphere of life, their domestic was 
a dear lover of marvel and mystery, but even this passion 
of the vulgar could not account for all that was told her. 
At one time the sick man was muttering in his deliriuin 
something in a foreign language, which Betty, not com- 
prehending, supposed must be of great importance. She 
called the Doctor to interpret for her. The knowing 
Scotchman, as much at fault as herself, but fearing to 
compromise his dignity by a confession of ignorance, look- 
ed wise and touching his brow said solemly, ‘‘all is not 
right there, Betty!” The woman misundersteod him, 
and construing according to the bias of her own mind the 
gesture of the Doctor, told Maria that the young man was 
a great sinner, that he talked without ceasing of his 
crimes, and that they were the principal cause of his sick- 
ness; adding that if she would ask the Doctor, he also 
wouldtell herso. Alas! how frequently do similar miscon- 
structions lead to the injury of reputation! how many an 
innocent heart has been wounded by suspicion and avoid- 
ance, and unkindness, which originated from no juster 
cause! But, in the present instance, Maria felt that there 
was a mystery. The Doctor always spoke of the invalid 
with so much reserve that, though suspicion formed no 
part of Maria’s character, she had imbibed, almost uncon- 
sciously,a dash of it with regard to the stranger. A sha- 
dow seemed to rest upon him in her mind, a vague some- 
thing which she could not define, but which served to 
rivet her thoughts upon him; while fear and hope mingled, 
as she pictured in imagination what might be the devel- 
opement of his character and history. Still, on the morn- 
ing of the first day on which Mr. Temple sat up, when 
Maria was summoned to his room by her father, the mo- 
ment she beheld his pale, interesting countenance, bright- 
ening with pleasure at her visit, her latent distrust van- 
ished, and frankly extending her hand, she congratulated 
him on his convalescence. 

Mr. Temple’s recovery seemed much facilitated by the 
presence of Maria, for, from tie time she first entered his 
apartment, his amendment was rapid, and his walks soon 
extended from the parlor to the garden, and then to her 
favorite cliff behind her father’s house, which commanded 
an extensive prospect up and down the river, with a love- 
ly view of its opposite bank, and the rich woodlands drest 
in summer’s hue, in one direction spreading far away in 
the beauty of their waving surface, and the grandeur of 
their vast expanse, till in the distance they seemed to woo 
the elouds from heaven to mingle in their shades. Ever 
his companion in these waiks, can we wondcr that Maria 
was sometimes reminded of her father’s prophecy on the 
day he had introduced her to the stranger. But, though 
he did walk and talk with her, she felt it was not as Hem 
ry had done; and as she tried to analyze the difference, she 
would sigh, unconscious of the circumstance, until he ral- 
lied her upon it. With Henry she had loved to talk,— 
now she preferred to listen. With her brother she was 
always gay, now she was often sad, for the full deep feel- 
ing she experienced seemed too holy to be lightly shaken 
off. She felt that a change had come over her, but why 
or how she could not tell. She used to listen when her 
brother spoke, always ready to laugh at his wit, or com- 
bat his opinions; now she endeavored to impress the man-* 
ner, the tone and the look of Mr. Temple on her mind, 
that she might recall them to her imagination when she 
thought over his remarks, long after others had sought 
repose. And as he would eloquently describe the scenes 
he had visited in other lands, and contrast them with those 
around him, he would gaze upon the kindling face of the 
fair girl till his manner would grow warm, and his looks, 
if not his words, betray to what in his mind he ascribed 
the loveliness which his words bestowed upon the scenery 
he pointed out. Several weeks flew by in this growing 
and familiar intercourse, not unobserved but stil] wacheck- 
ed by Mr. Frazier. ‘The Doctor would speak to him when 
they were alone, and urge the propriety of demanding a 
portion if not the whole of the stranger’s history, but be- 
fore him he never alluded to the subject. Once or twice 
in the early part of Mr. Temple’s visit, he had thrown out 
hints which he intended should elicit some disclosure, but 
they had either been unnoticed or evaded in such a manner 
as implied that further curiosity would be deemed imper- 














For many days Mr. Temple was too ill to rise. His 
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One lovely evening in th ning of autumn, the 
youthful pair had gone to ramble along the river’s bank, 
and were as usual conversing upon the beauties of nature, 
a theme of which neither seemed ever too weary, when 
Mr. Temple remarked, pointing to the opposite bank, 
whose lately verdant foilage had already begun to change 
into the sear and yellow leaf which marks the year’s de- 
cay, ‘How strange you must think my really long visit, 
Miss Frazier, and yet how short it seems to one who has 
known little of life’s happiness. Young as I am, this crisp- 
ed leaf,” and he raised it as he spoke, ‘‘is no unapt em- 
blem of my heart when I arrived in this village; and I re- 
member well contrasting the rich summer scenery through 
which I rode, with the listless, and as I then thought, 
blighted feelings of a breast once filled with energy and 
abounding in all the best affections of youth.” 

It was the first time in all their long and frequent con- 
versations that Mr. Temple had alluded to himself. His 
own situation seemed the only subject seduously avoided, 
and many were the surmises, dark the hints, which Maria 
had heard respecting this silence. Curiosity, therefore, 
was blendid with a less definable feeling, as she fixed her 
eyes upon his eloquent countenance but she did not in- 
terrupt him, and he continued, ‘‘When I am gone, will 
you sometimes remember the stranger, and” 

There was a slight pause, but Maria exclaimed, as if 
thinking, aloud, ‘Gone! true you must go, but whither!” 

She spoke in a tone so low that a less attentive ear 
might have lost the question. Mr. Temple however 
caught it, and said, “I know not. Like the winds of 
autumn I came among you froma far land. Like them 
too I may be destined to depart, and the next spring 
breeze may waft away my remembrance.” 

There was something so sad in the tone of the youth, 
that Maria forgot the inference he might draw from her 
words; as pursuing the train of thoughts and images his 
simile had awakened, she replied, ‘he blasts of autumn 
often come when least expected, the beauty and the peace 
of summer may be lingering around, then the suddenness 
—the violence—the contrast, comes and all is wreck and 
desolation. The spring breeze may soften the ruin to the 
eye, but the tree will be withering at the roots, while the 
blossom sheds its last faint beauty o’er its boughs.”” Her 
lowly murmured accents melted away ina sigh. Mr. 
‘Temple was a young man. He felt that the chord he had 
sought to touch had given forth its music unconscious of his 
design, but he possessed not the contemptible vanity which 
might have tempted him to prolong its vibrations. So 
brushing the dust from a large tree which had long been 
cut down, but still lay on the spot where it had fallen, he 
said, “It may be the last twilight we will pass together, 
and here is a rustic throne; you shall sit upon it Queen of 
the Wilderness, while I your loyal subject throw myself 
at your feet and crave an audience, for there is much that 
I would speak of.” 

Maria seated herself in silence, and Mr. Temple re- 
sumed, ‘I begin by begging as a boon, what curiosity has 
long prompted me to ask with less respect; I mean the 
history of yonder falling edifice, whose decayed and black- 
ened walls form an odd contrast with the new and rising 
look of the surrounding country. What is that your fine 
novelist Cooper says about ruins in one of his works.” 

‘He compares ruins in a land to most of the signs of de- 
cay in the human form, calling them sad evidences of the 

abuses and passions which have hastened the inroads of 
Time. Do you not think the remark a just one?” 

“Generally. But what were the passions and abuses 
that produced the ruin before us?” 

» ‘The abuse of friendship, Mr. Temple, and the passion, 

or rather let me call it the virtue of hospitality.”” And 
the youth, as he gazed on her animated features, asked 
with a smile what mystery so exciting could be connected 
with the smoke-dried, solitary pile. It was the forge 
which had attracted his attention. It had fallen more ra- 
pidly to decay than buildings of the same magnitude usual- 
ly do, for it had been hastily, not strongly erected, and 
the misfortunes which it had seemed to draw on its proprie- 
tors, had condemned it in the eyes of the whole neighbor- 
hood; and the children, and the mischievious in its vicinity 
had aided by every means in their power in its destruc- 
tion. Mr. Frazier had often contemplated pulling it down, 
but was withheld by the associations linked, with it, and 
the still cherished hope of one day seeing or- hearing from 
his friend. Maria soon sketched the outlines of the tale 
to her attentive listener, who betrayed so much interest in 








Quire meant to insult him.” 
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thing was ag, | he directly exclaimed, “‘What is the 
matter! Why Doctor, what has excited you thus! and 
you my young friend, I hope, I trust” and he hesi- 
tated, as for the first time a doubt of Mr. Temple’s integ- 
rity, and the thought of his daughter’s young affections 
having been sought by, and yielded to an unknown, though 
seemingly honorable man, passed through his mind; for 
he well knew the Doctor would resent conduct so unprin- 
cipled in the one, so weak in the other. Ere he could give 
language to his suspicions Maria had banished them by 
saying, ‘*The Doctor has used several expressions deroga- 
tory to foreigners, Papa, which I believe Mr. Temple con- 
strues as personal allusions; I fear he thinks Doctor Mac- 





“Nay, Doctor, we should respect the feelings of all 
men,” said Mr. lrazier, gravely, ‘‘but those of a stranger 
have a double claim on our courtesy.” 

“J was but speaking of that German villain, Von Ver- 
ter,” rejoined the Doctor, and called him 
**Stop!” cried Temple warmly, interrupting him, ‘‘and 
ere again through ignorance, or ill feeling, you asperse 
the character of that man, hear what I have to urge in his 
vindication, and learn that he has done all in his power, 
to repair the losses incurred for, and prove his gratitude 
for the hospitality extended to, a stranger.” 

All were astonished. No one spoke immediately, for 
he seemed to be making an effort to command some pow- 
erful emotion; at length Maria said, soothingly: 

“You knew Mr. Von Veter, then? 

“I knew him well!” he replied, and again pausing to 
recover himself, resumed, “He was my best, my oldest 
and my dearest friend! You, Sir,” tothe Doctor, ‘‘doubt- 
ed the truth of his assertions respecting his family and 
circumstances. Sir,” andas he continued his voice became 
stronger, and his kindling eye seemed to look down upon 
the suspicious Scotchman; ‘Nir, his family can trace their 
descent through a long line of ancesters not only noble in 
title, but nobly distinguished among their fellow Barons. 
You have stigmatized him asa scheming visionary. If to 
imagine that in this new land, where society is formed of 
materials from all parts of the world, the virtues of each 
might find a welcome, while they left their opposing vices 
behind; if to hope that here he might aid in practically 
demonstrating the superior advantages of a republican 
form of government;—if this, in a nobleman, constitutes 
a visionary, then such was Baron Von Verter, for this in- 
deed was the complexion of his dreams. You, my dear 
Mr. Frazier, loved him as he deserved. You, Doctor Mac- 
Quire, could not understand him.” 

“But why,” enquired the Doctor, ‘‘has he never return- 
ed? Why never made arrangements to pay those debts 
that common honesty would have urged him to liquidate? 
Why have more than seven years 2 
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you are? my father will BB grieved to part with you.”— 
‘*Your father will forget me when his his son retarns, 
and you it seems care not to detain me.” 
She looked up as he spoke, but the glance of the bright 
eye she encountered forbid her to venture again. That 
night they parted with each other under the endearing 
epithets of ‘“‘Frederic” and ‘‘Maria.” 
Our narrative is soon concluded. Henry did not return 
until he had made the tour of Europe, having found his 
Von Verter friends of great advantage on his travels.— 
When he arrived at home, he scarcely recognized the 
place. Forge Furnace and Rolling Mill were in full oper- 
ation; Mr. Temple had been elected Justice of the Peace, 
and what was far better, was the happy husband of his 
idolized Maria. Andthe Doctor had become a convert 
to the Frazier maxim, that Hospitality must always bless 
those that practice it, by the consciousness of having per- 
formed a high duty, while it is sometimes rewarded in a 
manner tie most unexpected. MOINA. 





EF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


THE QUAKER MEETING. 


Here we come, and sit, time after time, 
And cal! it silent worship.—. moore. 
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T arose one Sabbath and performed the duties that are 
generally performed on that morning—the extra attentions 
to personal appearance—at a much earlier hour than was 
usual with me. I had for some time cherished an inclina~- 
tion to make a short excursion, and this was the morning 
that I had chosen for its accomplishment. I finished the 
labors of the toilet with especial care, and was soon pre- 
pared to take my departure. 

At the distance of three miles from the town in which 
I was then visiting, was situated a meeting house belong- 
ing to that peculiar sect of christians called Quakers. I 
had never visited it, although I had heard much of the 
youth and fascinating beauty that were there to be met 
with on the Sabbath. I sallied forth on foot with feelings 
of enthusiasm; and occupied myself for awhile by decora- 
ting my anticipations with many imaginary splendors— 
an occupation that I have génerally found to be followed 
by disappointment. 

I journeyed on unaccompanied, and gave my mind up to 
the brilliant anticipations that were passing before it. The 
day was such as I would have selected from a thousand. 
It was the middle of May;—a.seasom, wherein if a man’s 
heart fail to dance blithely, he must indeed be the victim 
of dulness. ‘The sun was moving upward in his diurnal 
course, and had just acquired sufficient heat to render a 








‘Baron Von Verter has been seven years in his grave,” 
interrupted Mr. Temple, solemnly, and a pause ensued 
until collecting his voice and manner, the young man said, 
calmly, ‘‘At his death the principal part of his estates de- 
scended to his nearest heir, but a large property, in his 
own control, he bequeathed to Mr. Frazier. You may 
ask why all these particulars were not sooner communica- 
ted. Baron Von Verter died after a short illness among 
strangers, but on the confines of his nativeland. His tes- 
tamentary papers were not discovered until six month ago. 
His will bears the date of New-York , and seems to 
have been made to guard against the casualties of a sea 
voyage.” 

“You know his family also, I presume!” said Mr. 
Frazier. 

‘‘He married into an English family, but lost his wife 
many years since, and his only son, at the time of his 
death, was at an English University, whither he had been 
sent to become acquainted with the character of the peo- 
ple, and the political institutions of that comparatively 
free country.” 

**And that son?” 

‘*Is before you, Sir!” 

The hands of the old and of the young man were in- 
stantly clasped in the nervous pressure so expressive of 
warm feeling, and even the Doctor extended his cautious 
fingers, while with characteristic pertinacity, he enquired 
why he bore the name of Temple. 

“It is my mother’s maiden name. At the request of 
my grandfather, I assumed it to inherit the fainily posses- 
sions. 


“That evening when the circle of happy faces had 








the relation, that she was pleased to refer him to D®ctor 
MacQuire who had just then joined them, whenfortheghird 
time he requested her to describe all the circumstances con- 
nected with the strange arrival, actions, and absence of 
Mr. Von Verter. The Doctor gave a more minute ac- 
count of the whole, than Maria could do, but in less cour- 
teous language, for he branded the German with epithets 
so harsh, that Maria feared lest Mr. Temple should con- 
strue some of them as sly inuendoes aimed at himself-g- 
Certain it is his eye flashed fire, his cheek glowed with 
indignation, and at length springing upon his feet, he was 
about to speak, when to the delight of Maria her father 
was seen approaching the party, whose long stay abroad 


closed around the cheerful tea table, Mr. Frazier drew 
from his guest the confession, that he had not revealed his 
real character on first arriving at the village, that he 
might test the far famed hospitality of his host; ‘And 
then,” he added, ‘I saw the Doctor’s evident curiosity to 
find out who I was, and determined to baulk it. But, 
Doctor, you alsoare a foreigner. Why then i 

“True,” interrupted the Doctor, ‘but when you have 
lived seven years in the Western country, you too may for- 
get your origin.” 

«And will you go tomorrow, Mr. Temple?” asked Maria, 
when she found herself alone with him, in the long galle- 
ry that night, watching the shadows around them length- 














had induced him to seek them. Perceiving that some- 
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shade desirable. ‘The heaven was cloudless; scarcely 
wind enough played over the landscape to make the tiny 
leaf tremble, or the full-blown flower part its fragrance. 
All was calmness; and a soft languor rested on the face of 
nature, stealing the mind’s sympathy, and wooing it to 
the delights of repose. My excitement was too great, my 
mind was too much occupied with anticipations, to do 
more than barely notice the splendor and the symphonies 
around me. The hum of the bee and the beetle as the 
winged their swift flight onwards, the song of the thrus 
and the meadow-lark as they tuned their throats to the 
praises of ‘the risen sun, and the distant crowing of some 
gallant chanticleer, moved lazily on the sluggish air. It 
was a season of general repose. In fine, it was just such 
a day as a saint would choose to assist his fancy in descri- 
bing the sunny regions whither his thoughts delight to 
wander, or a poet would select to refine his ideas of the 
climate of Elysium. I pagsed on encountering shade and 
sunshine, and feeling my heart to leap within me from 
the very fulness of its fruition. At length, after much 
revery, and many attentions to surrounding scenery, I 
arrived at a turn in the road, from which I descried at a 
considerable distance the place of my destination. 

Within a spacious inclosure, that skirted the n ide, 
arose the house of silent worship. It was a building of 
stone, on which the effects of the beating storms of many 
years were discoverable. The stone was orient 
darkened by the weather to give an antiquated appeart- 
ance to the building. ‘The veneration which is felt when 
we contemplate an object that bears the marks of man 
seasons is universal. Old age, old habits and old build- 
ings, severally call up sentiments of respect from those 
who are not givento recklessness. The splendors that 
modern taste has engrafted on the architecture of the age 
appeal triumphantly to the mind, but the time-worn as- 
pects, and rude style of many of our ancient buildings, as- 
sert an empire over the feelings—to the one we give our 
fancy, tothe others our veneration, our hearts. Surround- 
ing the house, were trees that had withstood the blight 
and the blasts of ages, and had shaded the house of devo- 
tion for a century. In the rear, and undecorated by 
tombs, arose the mounds where slept the former worship- 
ers in this temple consecrated to the service of the Most 





High. 
a by various groups who were gathered beneath 
the shade engaged in interchanging the courtesies of soci- 
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In the course of his remarks, he took under his especial 
He spoke of the entire in-|} 
significance of the power of man when compared with the 
immeasurable power ef the Creator,—of the very small 
sphere that he could possibly fill, and of the vastness of 





stranger always commands frontithis people. I surrender- 
ed myself to the full influence of the scenes around me.— 
I wandered among the mansions of the slumbering dead, 
and could not help contrasting their simple appearance 
with the magnificence I had seen in other places devoted 
to the same purposes. Here was no marble on which was 
inscribed the name, or any thing in relation to him whose 
remains mouldered beneath—here was no cause to think 
of the lines, alas! too truc, of a sweet poet— 

Full oft the flattering marble bids renown 

With blazoned trophies deck the spotted name.— 


Instead of marble, at cither extremity of the graves was 
placed a simple stone without inscription or device. ‘The 
rank grass interlocked its spears above the humble mounds 
of the departed. But were those who slumbered beneath 
forgotten! Kar otherwise. The husband here contem- 
plated the lowly dwelling place of the former minister to 
his delight—the lover recognized the place where she, 
whose presence was once all-inspiring, reposed—and each 
one knew where were interred those who had been lights 
to their world of love, and on which grave to shed the drop 
born of affection and sorrow. Although the pomp, the 
state, and the pageantry of woe were here unscen, yet hith- 
er, in moments when surrounding objects were forgotten, 
had retired the afflicted, and poured forth the watery tri- 
bute that bedews the cheek of those who mourn in “spirit 
and in truth.”” Hither came those whose spirits had 
been bowed down beneath the burden of distress, and in- 
dulged in the melancholy occupation of silent grief, from 
which no manever went forth without benefit. Ithought of 
Falconer’s lines, 
“Full oft shail memory, from oblivion’s vei! 
Relieve your scenes, and sich with grief sincere.’ 

While I was indulging this train of reflections the num- 
ber of those who were on the outside of the house was 
gradually diminishing. -I directed my steps thitherward, 
not without wishing, that when I should go hence my 
grave might be unknown save to the cye of affection, and 
that I might 

— sleep, 
And not a stone tell where I lie.” 

The interior of the building corresponded with the 
plainness and simplicity of its inmates, being entirely 
Without the “foreign aid of adornment.”’ ‘The front seats, 
which were somewhat elevated above the others, were fill- 
ed with the most venerable looking personages I had ever 
seen. ‘There they sat in solemn silence, motionless and 
personifying gravitye» Tt would have been impossible for 
a stranger to such scenes, With a particle of sensibility, 
to have resisted the imposing awe mingled with respect, 
that emanated from the noiseless group. I fully under- 
stood why Brennus and his barbarian followers were awed 
into respect by the unmoving and living statuary of the 
Roman Senate. [very one seemed to be engrossed with 
devotional thoughts. No sound disturbed the deep silence 
that reigned throughout the sanctuary. I had never be- 
fore been so completely entranced by the spell—so entire- 
ly aware of the profound mysteries of silence. I was ful- 
ly able to appreciate Thomson’s line— 

“Expressive silence, lot us muse his praise.” 

To me it seemed that I was the only being in the large 
assemblage who was animated by any feeling akin to cu- 
riosity. J moved my feet cautiously; and could distinctly 
hear every inspiration of breath. I soon became busied 
in making observations. The bright eyes, a flash of whose 
light I could occasionally perceive sparkling beneath the 
plain silken bonnets of the fair Quakeresses, reminded me 
of devotion, not exactly of that kind which seemed to be 
rising from every heart around me. The unmoving muscles 
of the faces of the more elderly females, appeared to me 
to have lost the faculty of relaxation. I speculated onthe 
physiognomy of many faces near me. In one I thought 
I could discover the rigid and ungraceful lines of avarice; 
another was glowing with all the openness of benevolence. 
I marked the stiff lines that denoted austerity; and, again, 
I fancied that some gentle curves were eloquent of amia- 
bility. As I was speculating on the probable character of 
individuals as indicated in the expression ef their faces, 
ny attention was suddenly called to a person who occupied 
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regard the feeling of vanity. 


space. His action and his force of expression increased 


of the illimitable creation. He spoke of the planetary 
system and the starry worlds. He filled the mind of every 
one who heard him with sublime ideas of the extent, and 


ithe vastness of creation. 
charged with lofty conceptions, he suddenly paused. 


thou, who durst be vain?’’? The effect was tremendous. 


possible than that which preceded, ensued. 
seemed afraid to disturb it. 


who shook it and extended his own to the next—the signal 


that the meeting was ended. 


not but admire. 


left the place—some on foot and some in vehicles. 


accompany him to dine. 


for me that I had been therc. T. H. 8. 


THE POET 41ND THE PHILOSOPHER. 
Arenus and Pleones, two young Greeks, and cousins 


each for his own home. 


before their departure from Athens. 


sylph-like form! O, Arenus! 


lightnings that shoot furiously above them.” 


even for my iron nerves. 


and become a sensible man.”’ 


live out my allotted time, a very hermit. 


man, but unworthy of his adoration.” s 
“T,”’ replied Arenus, with earnestness, ‘‘do not mistak 
that fair and gentle being for an angel. 


as his mind expanded under ti 2consideration of the glories 


While every mind was thus]; 
Ina 
tone of voice that I can never forget, and with his open 
hand extended fully before him, he said, ‘Man! what art 


Every vain man present felt utterly insignificant, and|! 
drooped his head with shame. He spoke a full hour. After 
the preacher had resumed his seat, a silence, deeper if 
Every one 
In a few minutes the preach- 
er extended his open hand to him who sat beside him, 


A general shaking of hands 
soon followed, and the members arose and left the house. 

After the meeting was over a scene ensued that I could 
‘There was a general interchange of 
friendly demonstrations. There was no obstreperous mirth; 
but every one conducted himself with gravity and deco- 
rum, as though the influence of worship was still felt.— 
After a frequent interchange of salutations the members 
I lin- 
gered until the last; when I accepted an invitation from 
one of them, with whom I hed a slight acquaintance, to 
I left the ground with feelings 
never to be forgotten, and fully satisfied that it was good 


’ 
had completed their studies, and were about departing 
from Athens, the ancient seat of learning and the arts, 


“A heavenly creature,that Althea!’’ exclaimed Pleones, 
as they were returning from an evening party, the night 
‘*What grace in ev- 
ery motion! what heavenly beauty in her eyes! what a 
with such a being for acom- 
panion, how smoothly and joyfully might one glide down 
the stream of Existence, unharmed by the tempests that 
now and then agitate its waters, and unscathed by the 


“Don’t, now, Pleones.”’ interrupted Arenus; ‘don’t! 
Sublime and sentimental in the same breath! Tis too much, 
I beseech thee, now that we are 
about to part, to abjure thy foolish notions about women, 


‘*By heaven, Arcnus!” exclaimed Pleones, chagrined at 
his cousin’s apparent indifference to the fascinations of 
the sex, ‘‘sooner than sce with such eyes as thine, and feel 
with such a heart, I would abjure the world forever, and 
Instead of the 
angelic being she is, thou beholdest in woman nothing but 
a highly polished lump of mortality, fit to be the slave of 


I look upon wo- 





that she was a little o * Pleones, himself a poet, had 
spent much of his time while a student, in threading the 
delightful but profitless mazes of Romance, and loitering 
in the fascinating arcades of Poesy. With him, men were 
gods, and women angels. Of common human nature, he 
knew nothing. And he looked forward to the period of his 
marriage, as a release from a state of mere existence, and 
the commencement of a life of uninterrupted enjoyment 
and perfect bliss. 


The next day, Arenus and Pleones left Athens. Fora 
few miles, their course lay along the same road. Again 


and again did Arenus, presuming on a couple of years’ 
seniority, warn his cousin against the indulgence of such 
extravagant notions of female perfection; but the “beings 
of the mind,’* with whoim Pleones had been so intimate 
in his study of the poets, rose before him in their unnatu- 


lral loveliness and beauty—and such as they were, did he up- 


hold woman tobe. Before they finally separated, however, 
they mutually promised to write each other their opinions 
of female perfection, after each should have lived five years 
with the one he should choose for his partner through life. 

As one would naturally expect, from his temperament, 
Pleones was the first to enter the connubial state; and, as 
in duty bound, he thus writes to his friend and cousin 
Arenus, five years after the consummation of his marriage. 

“My Fricnd—This is the fifth anniversary of my wed- 
ding-day; and, however disagreeable the task may be, I 
fee] bound to redeem my pledge to write you upon a sub- 
ject which was tous a theme of frequent discussion, in 
yearsgone by. In the beginning, I will candidly acknow- 
ledge, that | am very far from being a happy man. I have 
never realized the elysian dreams, in which I used so free- 
ly and foolishly to indulge. I cannot particularize the 
faults of the one with whom I am united for life. The in- 
feriority of the reality to my conceptions, is as a whole.— 
And in this I behold the cause of my unhappiness. For- 
getting that woman was mortal, I contemplated her as a 
being superior to the frailties of poor human nature; and 
hence did not dream that the vicissitudes of life could 
deaden her buoyant spirit, or the clouds of adversity 
shadow the heavenly sunniness of her brow. Even now, 
the visions of female loveliness and purity, which used to 
people iny heated imagination, float before me in my more 
pensive moments, and I dream,—ay,—even yet dream, 
that the being with whom my destinies are now linked, is 
not———— ; 
‘But I will forbear, lest I should wrong one who, with 
all the frailties I in my disappointment have discovered, 
may yet be superior to a majority of her sex. What folly, 
to look for an angel in the fleshy habiliments of mortality! 
Had my expectations been formed in reason, and temper- 
ed with philosophy, I might now be enjoying the compan- 
ionship of Woman, instead of lamenting, that the slow- 
growing tree of Wisdom so overshadows and utterly an- 
nihilates the beautiful but hot-bed flowers of Inexpe- 
rience.” 

Arenus was deeply affected, though the contents of the 
letter were such as he expected to find them. He wrote 





frequently to his cousin; and on the fifth anniversary of 
his own wedding-day, instead of redeeming his pledge, he 
took his beloved wife and children, and made Pleones a 
visit, in order that his friend might behold the happiness 
enjoyed by one whose ideas of female perfection, and ex- 





man as the equal, not the superior of man; es acompanion, 
givento assist him in the various and often arduous duties 
of life—not as a being sent to claim and receive his adora- 
tion. We look upon her fair features and beautiful form; and 
my dream is of domestic tranquillity and worldly happiness-- 
thine of Paradise and the Peris, and unearthly bliss. I see 
in her the parlaker of man’s enjoyments—thou seest the 


pectations of connubial bliss, were formed with a knowl- 
edge of the frailties of human nature. His visit was pur- 
posely a prolonged one; his encomiums upon the wife of 
Pleones were many; and he had the satisfaction of leaving 
his friend a far happier man than he found him. 


These things were of another country, and another agé& 


True—but those who have deeply studied the history of 
the world, and the character of man, have told us, that hu- 
man nature has been much the same in all ages and all 
countries. 


Ww. D. G,. 








creator of them. I acknowledge her exceeding beauty and 
many virtues; but Iam not, like thee, blind to her imperfec- 
tions. I shall in time unite myself tothe chosen one, in the 
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expectation of finding in her an agreeable companion in my 


PAMPHLETS. 






tion. IFshall not be disappointed. 
than this, and wilt be.” 
Pleones did not reply, for they had now arrived at a point 











a seat at the head ot the upper bench. He arose slowly. 
ina solemn and dignified manner, as if entirely aware of 
the deep and important responsibility of the office he was 
about assuming. UWe wasa man whoappeared to have ex- 


neat, simple and of that peculiar kind by which the mem- 
bers of his society are every where distinguished. His 
look was in itself a sermon, denoting solemnity, benevo-! 
lence and profound reflection. He stood utterly motion- | 


less fora moment before he ventured to break the silence. |! 


He commenced his discourse in a slow, thevehtful, half. | 


subdued tone. lor the first few minutos his hand never} 
loft the railing before him. His first words were, “What 
is worship?”’ He then proceeded to answer the interro-| 
gation agreeably to the peculiar views of the society in 
regard tothat important act. Ife went en to the consid- 
eration of the eflects of those passions and practices that 
militate against the advance of truc and genuine religion. 


c 





which separated them for the night. 
pillow, and was soon wrapped inrefreshing sleep. Pleones 





upto the most extravagant dreams of connubial happiness, 


days of happiness, and a tender friend in my hours of afflic- 
Thou expectest more 


Arenus sought his 


seated himself at his chamber window, and looking out || 


} Be . a 
jupon the beautiful and gorgeous sky, soon gave himself 
' 


lamenting that his cousin’s phlegmatic disposition pre- 


vented Ai from sharing in his elysian anticipations. 


every respect, than Arenus and Pleones. Cool-headed, 
lobecrvant of whatever was passing around him, and form- 
ing his opinions only after much study, Arenus was able 
to penetrate below the surface of things, and to look with 
| the eye of'a philosopher upon unveiled human nature. So 














of man,—and a very puzzling one too,—ever sinee the fill 
of Adam,) he considered her neither a demon nor an angel; 
but probably thought, as has been said in modern times, 
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fur as WOMAN Was concerned, (and she has been the study if ey 
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The Annual Register of the proceedings of the Western Literary Institute 
and College of Professional Teachers. 

We rejoice to behold some excitement in the public 
mind in regard to education. It is a subject of vital im- 
portance, and recommends itself by the strength of its 
claims to the consideration of every one. Whether our 
devotton be given to our family, our country, or our crea- 
tor, we have strong inducements to exainine and assist, as 
far as our ability will admit, in promulgating correct opin- 











. é =p, ee lions in regard to it, and elevating its standard of excel- 
Never, perhaps, were two friends more unlike in almost || 


lence. Where ignorance prevails, there is much to blight 
the prospects of the father, the patriot and the devotee.— 
The sentiment is trite, but cannot be too often repeated, 
that ignorance is the parent of iniquity. The man whois 
iggorant may possibly have some crude, unregulated ideas 








#The beincs of the mind are not of clay; 
Essentially immortal, they create . 
And multiply in usa brighter ray, 

And more beloved existence.—nyron. 
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of moral good, and of the means, by the instrumentality 
of which the condition of his error-smitten neighbor is to be 
meliorated, but he is alike incapable of advising with cor- 
rectness, and of acting with propriety. He whose mind 
has been enlightened, has much to consult, and many re- 
sources Which give strength to his confidence, and certain- 
ty to his conclusions. ‘The unassisted efforts of a single 
mind, unenlightened by the experience of others, cannot 
avail much, and are always accompanied by that which 
clogs and retards its action. Without education, the ex- 
ertions of a philanthropic spirit are always of dubious ten- 
tency. Without education, the fire of patriotism dazzles 
the judgment, and misdirects the effort. Without edu- 
cation, he whose motives are good and whose piety springs 
trom proper feeling, is credulous and easily deluded into 
the errors of fanaticism. Education is manifestly and in 
effect salvation from much liability to evil, a promoter of 
virtue, and a guard against error in patriotism, philan- 
thropy and religion. ‘lhese truths have only to be gener- 
ally diffused toawaken a sense of their deep importance. 
‘here are thousands who are listlessly dreaming of the 
perfectibility of man, of the downfall of despotism, of Ca- 
lypsos in the ocean of fancy, and unexplored Eldorados in 
the regions of romance, who never think of the only 
means which can possibly give the hue of truth to their 
speculations, or the semblance of prophecy to their gaudy 
dreams. 

We are among ilose who believe much good will result 
trom such associations as that from which emanated the 
pamphlet, whose title is given above. Much can be ac- 
complished by aff association of strength—by a concur- 
rence of energy, which would be entirely beyond the pos- 
sible achievement of individual enterprise. A great 
amount of information will be thus brought together, as a 
general fund, from which individuals may draw strength 
and firmness for their benevolent purposes. There is no 
one who will not cordially wish those, whose exertions re- 
cognize so commendable an object, every success, and 
award them all the respect their efforts deserve. 

During the session of the College of Teachers, many 
lectures were delivered by gentlemen of eminence and dis- 
tinguished ability. Many questions were submitted to 
their consideration, the investigation of which cannot fail 
to conduce to the general cause of good. The ‘“‘Address 
to the Friends of Education in the West,” is an able pro- 
duction, replete with the suggestions of common sense, 
and well adapted to the development of thought with” all 
who read it. We extract as much of the Address as we 
have room for. 
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‘Education is still at a very low ebb among us;—we 
should accuse ourselves of wilful and base flattery, were 
we to represent the matter otherwise:—We are certain, 
fellow citizens, that Education is still at a very low ebb 
among us; our united experience testifies to the fact; and 
believing it useful to address you on the subject, we are 
compelled to speak the truth; we cannot and we will not 
deceive you. Every other art has attained greater perfec- 
tion, and is more fostered and encouraged than the art of 
teaching; and, for a proof of this, you have but to look at 
the general rate of the qualifications of teachers through- 
out the country. You require a man to have spent two or 
three years’ apprenticeship to his trade, before you will 
intrust him with finishing a piece of mechanical work; 
your smiths and carpenters must be persons of science 
and creditable execution in their respective crafts, or you 
will not employ them, even if they should offer to do their 
work at an extremely low price; for you justly consider 
that work to be too dear, however cheaply done, which is 
imperfectly or bunglingly done. Why, then, should the 
business of teaching form an exception to this general 
rule of valuation?’ Here you would seem to act in opposi- 
tion to your own principles; you do not seek for a good 
teacher, but a cheap one; and whether he has learned his 
art or not, you care little; you are satisfied if he profess to 
_ have learned it, and will not charge too much for the exer- 
cise of it. Hence your children, in many schools, learn 
nothing, or'next to nothing; and the most precious time 
of their lives is lost to themselves, to their parents, and to 
society. Remember, fellow citizens, we are ourselves 
practical teachers and speak from knowledge; and we tell 
you, honestly, that your children in the primary schools 
of this country might be taught three, nay, four times, as 
much as they now are in the same time, were these 
schools under proper regulations, and superintended by 
properly qualified teachers, who make their art as much 
a matter of study, as other workmen and artizans do theirs. 
But this can never take place until sufficient inducements 
shall be held out to teachers, to form themselves into a 
regular profession, and to study itsystematically. * * 


«But let it be remarked, in addition, that legislative en- 
actments alone, can never effect this object, the general 
diffusion of Education among the people; if they could, we 
should have been all well educated long ago; legislative 
enactments would have educated us, for such are not want- 
iug in our statute books; but they cannot do it, they can- 
not doit alone, very farfrom it. Whatthen? You, indi- 
vidually, must do it,"and if every one, himself, will do 


lation, let it be remembered, is made up of individuals, 
and all duty of this sort is individual, as much as it is so- 
cial and political. We would, then, recommend it to eve- 
ry individual, to endeavor to rouse his neighborhood on 
this subject, and we would leave the means of doing so, to 
his own judgment. It is not our object to urge any one 
system; we would rather hear suggestions on this point 
ourselves. We would recommend one thing, however, 
most earnestly, and that is, that a higher rate of qualifi- 
cations be insisted on, in teachers, especially those of 
primary schools; and if you should have to give a higher 
price, why, only consult the dictates of common sense, 
and you will see it is for your interest to do sc. A pair 
of shoes which have lasted you nine months, and for which 
you have paid three dollars, are three times as cheap as a 
pair for which you gave one dollar, and which last you on- 





The author then proceeds to contend “that knowledge, 
to exert a beneficial tendency, must be of the useful kind; 
and that it must be disseminated widely, freely, univer- 
sally.” In the course of his observations we tind much 
that combats the arguments of those, who endeavor to sus- 
tain the unfavored theory, that the tendency of knowledge 
is not to virtue. ‘The following extract will give an ac- 
curate impression of the style, manner, and matter of the 
address: 


‘Not only have nations advanced slowly in the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect, but they have proceeded by regular- 
ly marked gradations. In the first stage.of civilization, 
the imaginative faculties of the mind have been exercised 
and improved. Savages are cloquent; and the first flight 
of genius, soaring above the atmosphere of mere sensual 
existence, is into the bright regions of poetry and romance. 








ly one month. In short, let every man apply the same 


Education, which he exerts on affairs of far inferior im- 
portance, and the cause shall prosper,—the primary in- 
struction of the great body of the people wiil be provided 
for, and the higher branches of Education, we are per- 
fectly satisfied of it, will provide for themselves. Let the 
plane of Education be pushed under the feet of society, 
and then elevated, and the head will rise, of course; 
whereas, by taking hold of the head of society, and at- 
tempting to pull up that, you incur the danger of dissever- 
ation,—you may insulate the head from the trunk of the 
community.” 


Although this address and these proceedings, are the 
work of men, ‘few in number, and not generally influen- 
cial in society,” yet they have produced an excitement, 
the results of which cannot but be profitable—the best 
criterion of strength and influence. 





An Address delivered before the Erodelplian Society of Miami Universi- 
ty, on the twenty-fourth of September, 1833, at their eighth anniver- 
sary celebration. By James Hall, Cincinnati—Corey and Fairbank. 


We have derived both pleasure and profit from a peru- 
sal of Judge Hall’s address. It containsa clear and lucid 
exposition of truths, in regard to the subject of Education 
—a subject in which all are deeply interested. The style 
is unvaryingly good and beautiful. ‘The author enters 
upon a plain of common sense, with a sky of poetry above 
him; and every object glows before his vision, in the light 
thus shed down uponit. The address throughout, is char- 
acterised by good sense and benevolent fecling. As an 
evidence of what we have said, we copy the following ex- 
tract from his exordium: 


‘‘There is, to my mind, an inexpressible charm in such 
a scene as that which I now behold arrayed before me; a 
congregation of the young—a gay assemblage, in which 
the juvenile form, the cheerful countenance, the eye spark- 
ling with pleasure, all indicate that Iam addressing those 
who are young travelers through this world of care, 
whose path is bright before them, and whose bosoms, elate 
with hope, swell with those high aspirations and sunny 
visions, so peculiar to the morning of life. It is a scene 
replete with promise, one which awakens in my bosom, 
the most pleasurable sensations. ‘There is a loveliness in 
youth: its ardor, its ingenuousness, its buoyancy of spirit, 
engage the best affections of the heart; and the beholder 
of such a scene, involuntarily breathes a fervent orison to 
Heaven, that the warm and virtuous emotions, and the 
modest graces of this delightful season, may never become 
blighted by commerce with the world, by disappointed 
hope, by sordid care, by demoralizing vice. 

The young are the hope of their country. They are the 
descendants of its patriots, the pupils of its sages, the 
heirs of its greatness, the guardians of its future glory. ‘To 
them will be committed the sacred deposit of national 
character; the liberty, the laws, and the faith of a free, in- 
telligent, and christian people. 

When we tread upon the classic soil of a country whose 
name has long been enrolled in history, if our studies lead 
us back to the antiquities of Greece or Rome, we cxpe- 
rience a speciesof delight; but it is a mournful pleasure.— 
We behold the monuments of past ages—we linger among 
the tombs of departed greatness, and see around us ruin 
and dilapidation; and our hearts are weighed down by the 

chilling reflection, that a shadow rests upon these once 

sunny plains—that the sceptre has passed away from them, 

and their glory has departed. Plate, Thermopyle, and 

Marathon, are no longer peopled with heroes; there is no 
poet in Athens, no oracle at Delphi, no divinity upon the 

suminits of Olympus. 

How different the feclings with which we survey our 

owncountry! All that we behold is young and fresh and 

growing; institutions are springing hourly into existence, 

which we fondly hope are destined to flourish through 

coming ages, and every creative art and inventive faculty 

is employed in carrying forward the cheering work of im- 

provement. Instead cr looking back in pensive admira- 

tion at the past, we look forward with bright anticipation 

to the future; instead of decrepitude and decay, we behold 

the winning aspect and high promise of youth and beau- 





someting, the work will be accomplished, for, the popu- 








sagacity, and common sense and eagerness to the affair of jj 


The fine arts succeed, with all the refinements of taste, 
jelegance and luxury. ‘The mind, newly awakened to a 
!consciousness of its powers, bursting as it were, into a 
{new life, riots in the enjoyinent of intellectual youth. Jt 
{has emerged from its chrysalis, light-winged and beauti- 
ful; and no longer condemned to grovel upon the carth, 
{basks in the sunniest spot, and revels on the gaudiest 
‘flower. Such were the pursuits of Greece and Rome.— 
i'T'o the herdsman and the hunter, succeeded the warrior, 
i the orator, the poct, the sculptor, the architect, the musi- 
‘cian. Splendid edifices were reared; games were institr- 
‘ted; the ear was charmed with the melody of sweet sounds 
‘and the palled appetite feasted to satiety upon exquisitely 
i prepared exotic viands. Luxury, and the fine arts, have 
{been intimately associated; not on account of any necess:- 
ry dependence on each other, but because they are both 
the offspring of the same state of the public mind; a sen- 
sual condition, in which, although the imagination is made 
the agent, the bodily senses are to be indulged. Greece 
and Kome fell; leaving behind them the broken vessels of 
| pleasure, the tattered decorations of voluptuousness, the 
splendid fragments of an intellectual feast. And so will 
ever fall the nation or the individual, who prostitutes 
genius, the noblest gift of a benificent Creator, by making 
‘it the minister of sordid pleasure. 

Advancing in the culture of the mind, the next step 
i brings us to that state of national improvement, where the 
‘useful arts are cultivated; where the latent energies of 
‘agriculture, commerce and mechanics are awakened; 
| where the rights of property and person are recognized, 
jand the disciplined faculties of the mind are made subser- 
'vient to the business of life. ‘This is the age of science, 
| discovery, and invention. And lastly, we arrive at the 
; cducation of the heart; at that period, whem nations dis- 
(cover that the beautiful structure of mental diecipifine may 
be rendered permanent by founding it on @@ock, and lay- 
ing its foundations in the deep bosom of the soul, which is 
itself eternal; when they learn that man is a self-govern- 
ing creature, the brightest purpose of whose education is 
only attained, when his passions and affections are train- 
ed, his conscience enlightened, and his mind prepared for 
the business of life, by being richly stored with the facts 
and truths of useful knowledge. 

And here, permit me to remark how admirably this 
process corresponds with the natural developement of a 
single mind. In youth, the imagination is bright; the 
passions ardent; the heart devoted to the pirsuit of plea- 
sure. ‘There is poetry and love, and music in the young 
bosom. With manhood, the sphere of being widens, and 
the matured judgment points the way to more dignified 
pursuits. The cares and the wants of life stimulate to 
exertion. The views of man become practical; and his 
energies are directed to some purpose of national good, of 
benevolent action, cr of self-aggrandizement. But when 
the heat and burthen of the day is past, and the heart be- 
gins to repose in the mellow sunset of life, there is a sea- 
son of salutary reflection. Itlooks back upon the lesson 
of life, and learns to correct, to repent, and to forgive. If 
the affections are less ardent, they are kinder and more 
expansive. ‘Ihe heart has connected itself with other 
hearts, by a hundred ties; children, relatives, and friends 
have accumulated around, pouring in their tribute of love, 
multiplying the objects of affection, and opening new chan- 
nels by which the tide of generous feeling may flow out 
upon the world; while the fast receding scenes of this life, 
and the near approach of another state of existence, in- 
vite the soul to commune with the God who made it.” 








Throughout, the author earnestly recommends a devo- 
tion of attention to the subject of education, enforces the 
necessity of arousing the public mind to a just sense of its 
importance, and points out some of the invaluabiec conse- 
quences that must result from a proper appreciation of the 
merits of the subject by the public. We could quote much 
that would be interesting to our readers, but we have not 
room. We recommend them to the address. 


BOOKS. 
The Token and Atlantic Fouvenir—a Christmas and New-Ycar'spreeeut 
fur 1834. 


With embellishments inferior to several previous vol- 
umes, and a general falling-off from the last in mechanical 
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execution, there is evidently in the present volume a con-|j critical notices. — In his editorial creed, Mr. Flint bears 
siderable improvement in the literary character of this} his ‘earnest testimony against the correctness of a preva- 


popular annual. It brings us productions from the pens} 
of Orville Dewey, H. F. Gould, Fh. W. P. Greenwood, 
Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Sedgwick, John Quincy Adams, 
John Pierpont, and several others who are less known to 
fame, but who have furnished very creditable articles.— 
Miss Gould’s ‘‘ Yankee Teu-Party” is a favorable speci- 
men of the poetical contents. We subjoin it. 


« King George sat high on his family throne, 

‘The lord of the isles,’ that were fairly his own, 

And might have sufficed, had his majesty known 
The folly of coveting more. 

But, seeking atribute bis pomp to maintain, 

He reach’d from the island to grasp at the main, 

Intending his coffers should chink with the gain 
That was brought from a distant shore. 





And when he had summon’d in solemn array, 

His ministers round him, to canvass a way 

In which they might make the Americans pay 
The costs of the royal! court 

+ Our liege,’ said they, ‘there's many a ship 

That might be sent out onan Indian trip, 

And freighted with tea for the new world to sip, 
And do it for our support.’ 


‘Tis done!’ said the king, "tis a good bright thought, 

For this will be sponging so easily wrought, 

That the ships shall with Indian leaves be fraught, 
And sent to our subject land! 

We'll make Columbia swallow our tea, 

And pay her duty far over the sea, 

On every pound, for our ‘powers that be,’ 
‘To put in our royal hand.’ 


So in due scason, and true British state, 

With thei: sails puff'd out, and their heads held straight, 

When the ships rode up, withthe well pack’d freight, 
To the shores of the western world: 

This order imperial echoed around, 

‘The teas must be bought, and the buyer is bound 

To pay usa duty on ever pound,’ 
While the canvass in port was furl'd. 


But, ‘ No!’ said the friends in the city of Penn, 

‘George is a mortal, and Quakers are men! 

Your leaves may float off o’er the ocean again, 
For soberly we protest, 

That we never will open a traitorous door 

‘To letsuch a cargo come into a store, 

Unenter’d, unopened. Withdraw from our shore, 
The treasures of every chest"’ 


And, ‘No!’ was the word at the place of the Duteb, 

**Tis grinding our faces a little too much, 

Broad as they be, and your teas shall not touch 
Our land, while by us it is trod! 

The duty we owe to ourselves and the throne 

Is not to be crustied by a foot like our own, 

And that ofthe Briton is so overgrown, 
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lent opinion, begotten in ignorance and born in politics, 

| that malignity is inspiration, untiring volubility, elo- 
'quence, abuse wit, and victory the last word.” irom a 
lvery excellent article, by the editor, on ‘ Travelers in 
| America,” we extract the following Portrrarr or Mrs. 
‘TROLLOPE. 





e “In reply to the question, which has been asked us, we 
are sure, a thousand times, what sort of person was Mrs, 
Trollope, and what were her objects in visiting America? 
Wereply,she was in person a short, plump figure, with a 
ruddy, round, Saxon face of bright complexion, forty-five, 
\though not showing older than thirty-seven, of appearance 
singularly unladylike, a misfortune heightened by her want 
jof taste and female intelligence in regard to dress, or her 
‘holding herselfutterly above such considerations, though at 
itimes she was as much finer and moreexpensively dressed 
|than other ladies, as she was ordinarily inferior to them in 
hercostume. Robust and masculine in her habits, she had 
jnofearof the elements, recklessly exposing herself in long 
|walks to the fierce meridian sun or the pouring shower, 
lowing a severe fever, no doubt, to those circumstances. 
Voluble asa French woman, shrill and piercing in the 
tones of her voice, piquant and sarcastic in the tenor of 
her conversation, she wasan accomplished mimic; and as 
she hadtraveled in France and Italy, and knew the lan- 
| guage and light literature of both those countries, and was, 
| moreover, acquainted, as we knew from her correspondence, 
with the most distinguished men and women of genius in 
England ; as she was, in particular, perfectly au/fuit in re- 
gard to every thing that concerned theatricals, and play 
| writing, and play going people ; as she had seen every body, 
|and knew every body in Europe, of whom we hear, her 
\conversation was remarkably amusing. Religion she con- 
| sidered a mere matter of state,an engine to keep the people 
jin awe, though she always spoke respectfully of profession, 
iso far as she deemed it conscientious. There was nothing 





jin her countenance or manner to promise the infinite fund 
of anecdote and observation, that she could pour forth in 
an unremitting continuity, from morn to eve. Instead of 
| being a woman of low origin, as has been represented, her 
\father was a clergyman of the established churh, of some 
| distinction, and himselfan author, from whom she inherited 
a considerable and unalienable annuity. Her husband 
wasa graduate of one of the universities,we believe Oxford, 
a barrister of the inner temple, and a brother, as we un- 
derstand, of Amiral Sir John Trollope, distinguished by 
having gained a most brilliant victory over a French fleet, 


when going to his rock, could paint it. Arriving there in 
a steamboat from New-Orleans, after having had her fair 
and thin skin bitten by some hundred thousand musqvitoes 
at the Balize, after imagining she could smell in early 
spring yellow fever in every gale, while ascending between 
the immense marshes to New-Orleans, and after informing 
herself so well about that city, as to affirm, that she could 
not purchase a box of paints in the place, merely because, 
enquiring along the Levee,she could find none in the shops 
where they sold pork and lard, she hurried away from the 
fever doomed city, with the speed and terror with which 
Lot fled from burning Sodom, to Nashoba. There imag- 
inetion unhappily awoke to reality. In two days, if we 
recoliect, she fled from the halls and the bleaching process 
of Nashoba, cutting loose, we apprehend, from her platonic 
partnership with Miss Wright, whose eloquence and power 
she used to vaunt, but whose brain she deemed touched, 
and came, as fast as steam would waft her to Cincinnati, 
where she arrived without a line of introduction to any indi- 
vidual, and where our acquaintance with her commenced. 
There visited by her husband who spent one winter with 
her, she passed two desultory and aimless seasons, rearing, 
the while, a huge building called a bazaar, which was no 
air castle, but a queer, unique, crescented Turk ish Babel, 
so odd, that no one has seen it since, without wonder and 
a good humored laugh: a building which cost her twenty- 
four thousand dollars, on which she actually paid some 
twelve or thirteen thousand, leaving the remainder minus, 
spending, probably, four or five thousand dollars more in 
French articles of fancy finery, which she exposed for 
sale in stalls in this building; and so judiciously, 6wing to 
her total ignorance of the American market, and of the 
proper place in which to build her Bazaar, and to her en- 
trusting the sales to irresponsible and probably dishonest 
foreigners, that the establishment ran her in debt, instead 
of yielding her a revenue. A fact will explain this utter 
ignorance. When told, thatthe market could not be trans- 
ported from the place where people had been accustomed 
to purchace, she imagined that her Bazaar would tempt 
the croud of fashionables a quarter of a mile from their accus- 
tomed haunt. When advised to examine the fancy stores 
in the city, and furnish herself with such articles, as they 
had not, she only conformed to this salutary council, after 
her orders had arrived from France. ‘The consequence 
was, that in eking out the defects of her store, she visited 
one of the most ample assortments in the country, holding 
up her hands in undisguised astonishment, to find that such 
a large and splendid assortment had found its way there, 
antecedent to the grand findings of the Bazaar, an assort- 














We'll have it more tightly shod! 


And the spirited Vankees knew just the thing 

That would suit themselves if it didn’t the king; 

And when the proud sails came flying to bring 
Their freight o’er their glassy bay, 

They met, and agreed, that ’twouid not be right, 

His majesty’s offer of tea to slight, 

For they viewed the affair in a national light, 
As they show’'d in a national way. 


They join’din the council, andforming a band 
Array’d like the children who sprang from the land, 
In blanket and feather, with hatchet in hand, 

And their faces and limbs o’erlaid 
With a copper-hued coating of paint, they took 
Their way to the ships, while the tomahawks shook, 
Andthe wild pow-wow made royalist look 

Aghast, for the turn of his trade. 


‘Come, said the visitors,now for our tea! 

We'll take it on deck, if you please,and see, 

Of gunpowder, souchong, green, byson, bohea, 
Which flavor we like the best!’ 

Then box after box, came up close pack'd, 

And lid after lid was smitten and crack'd, 

Asthe red hand work’d, and the tomahawk hack’d, 
And entered each ordorous chest. 


* This,’ said the company, ‘this is the way 
That we, the Yankees, are going to pay 
Our duty on teas, and help to defray 
The cost of the kingly cup! 
We are going to leave every pound to steep, 
With ita impost on, in the boiling deep, 
And the good strong brine, where we guess twill keep, 
Till the parliament draws it up!’ 
Then over the sides of the ship they pour'd 
The treasures of every box on board, 
That hiss’d as they went, till the dock was floor'd 
With the leaves of the Indian tree. 
‘We'll let,’ they cried, ‘Old England know 
That bending too much, she may break the bow! 
Columbia's spirit can’t stoop so low 
As three pence a pound on tea !' 


PERIODICALS. 


The Knickerbocker, or New-York Monthly Magazine. Peabody, & Co 
New-York—E, H. 1Fint, Cincinnati. 


The October number of this Magazine has come to us, 
with the annunciation of Timoruy F int as its present 
and future conductor. Its contents are: Editorial Re- 
marks, Reminiscences of a recent journey from Cincinnati 
to Boston, Song from the German, es names, My head, 
Andrew Bichel the butcher of girls, A requiem, Travel- 
ers in America, Madrigal, and a long list of literary and 








and possessing a great fortune, which Mr. Trollope, hus- 
band of the American traveler, expected to inherit; but in 
which he failed, from the circumstance that the old Ad- 
miral married, some-where about his eighticth year, and 
had an heir born to him. Such we have often heard her 
relate her circumstances and relations to be; and we have 
no doubt, from other sources, of their authenticity. She 
was in correspondence while in this country, as we know, 
with Misses Mitford and Landon, and we believe with 
Campbell, the poet, and other names well known to fame. 
Having been trained to the expectation of inheriting a 
great fortune, and having views of conventional morals 
and decorum, not of the severer class, not restrained by 
religious considerations, and mixing much with the gay and 
pleasure seeking, she had probably run through the com- 
mon and allowed range of fashion, and exhausted the com- 
mon forms of pleasure, and worn it all to satiety ; though 
we have every reason to believe, that, while in America, 
whatever liberty she may have taken with the lesser mor- 














als, she was exemplary in her observance of the higher 
duties ; (we say this in particular, in reference to the resi- 
dence of Hervieu, the French artist, in her family, which 
connexion naturally furnished much tea table conversation.) 
She was amiable in the highest degree in her relations 
with the people about her in the suburbs of Cincinnati, 
where she resided, during the grater part of herstay in A- 
merica,and among whom she was extremely popular, enac- 
ting among them lady bountiful, with a graciousness of 
distribution, and nursing the sick, which every where 
gains favor. Besides Hervieu, an amiable and most ac- 
complished French painter, enthusiastically devoted to 
his profession, her family consisted of one son, now a dis- 
tinguished member of one of the colleges in England, and 
two daughters, the three nearly arrived at maturity. 

She came to this country, induced to the step, as we 
suppose, by the eloquence of Frances Wright, who was a- 


negroes, by her own peculiar process, change their bumps, 
and make them free, wise, &c., as the French say, toute de 
suiteat Nashoba. In Mrs. 'Trollope’steemingand imagin- 
ative brain, we have no donbt, the dreary forests of Nas- 
hoba with its huge tulip trees and sycamores, and its little 
log cabins, with their dirty and half clad negro tenants, 
and so poorly roofed, as to require the accomplished lec- 
turer to hold up an umberella to shield her from a shower, 
while she was lecturing them within doors, was a sort of 
splendid hall, with columns and arcades, where she could 
see the aforesaid process of bleaching passing under her 











ment of twenty times her capital, and far more rich and 
expensive. How could such things, she exclaimed, have 
found their way to the United States. 

The result of allthis iseasily seen. As incapable asan 
infant of such a project in her own country, in America her 
ruin was more complete than that of infantine folly. Hine 
ille lachryme. But this was not the sorest evil. The 
ladies of the interior overdo the ladies of the Atlantic 
cities in dress,as imitators generally overreach their model 
inshow andgaudiness. Insucha town as Cincinnati, per- 
sons are measured by theirexterior. It wastono purpose 
to urge that she was endowed, amusing, and a blue stoek- 
ing dyed inthe wool. None would welcome or receive her; 
save in four respectable families, and they were not fam- 
alies that gave parties, she was never admitted. Hence 
the corn cake and dodger cake, a species which Mrs. Trol- 
lope had the honor of inventing, for it was never heard of 
in Cincinnati before ; and hence the pork and hominy, which 
she found in the parties at Cincinnati. Every person 
knows thata party isthe same thing in every opulent family 
in the United States, and every one understands with how 
much truth such an assertion could be made of a party in 





bout at that tume to bleach out the Ethiopian tinge of the 


New-York or Philadelphia. She sawnothing of the wes- 
tern country, except what could be seen in coming up ina 
rapid steamboat between the swamps of the Mississippi 
and the bluffs of the Ohio, and every one knows, that in 
such ascents that is just nothing at all, in regard to quahify - 
ing a person to speak of the westerncountry. Ofthe scenery 
about Cincinnati judge from one circumstance of her com- 
petency to describe it. She has represented the immedi- 
ate environs of Cincinnati to be a dense and disagreeable 
forest. The fact is, as every one who has seen the place 
knows, thatythe improvident axe has despoiled the conti- 
guity of th¢tcity of itschiefornament, its beautiful woods, 
and has left it in the midst of naked hills instead of its or- 
iginal splendid native groves. The walk, where she was 
so bitten, and stung, and horned, by all sorts of wasps and 
snap-dragons, and where she sunk so deep in the decayed 
leaves and putrid matter of logs, is one of the cleanest and 
most open and pleasant shaded promenades in the world, 
where we have walked twice three hundred times, and have 
never been stung by wasp or humblebee, never bitten by 
moscheto, or horned by snap-dragon for the first time ; and 
that this is the true characterof the walk, every child in the 
Vicinity is aware, and knows, too, that it is the peculiar and 
wonderful attribute of the Ohio forest to be singularly clean 
of all underbrush, and tosconsist of tall, strait stems, like 
the treesof anorchard. We pass yholly over her affirma- 
tion, that the fruits in the market of that city are mean. 














eye, and where Hervieu, as Bonaparte said of his campaigns 








We believe foreigners would generaly accord, that itis the 
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best fruit market in America, perhaps in the world. The 
slang language which she puts into the mouth of her ser- 
vants, and the common people has not even the remotest 
smack of west country dialect. It isentirely woven, warp 
and woof, from Cockney and Yorkshire. As to the log 
house, and the lady who saw people but once in a month, 
we imagine it exists no where but in her brain. In a word 
never was a person so little capable or so little diposed 
rightly to describe scenery, country, and the physical cir- 
cumstances of eating, drinking, building, and living. Man- 
ners, when and where she chooses, she describes well, for 





extended, the productions of intellect will be sickly, stint- 
ed and valueless. 

Authors have generally been clamorous against the nig- 
gard charity which has been allotted them. Their com- 
plaints have too often had foundation intruth. Many an 
author whose ability was immense has been confined with- 
in a limited sphere by a stinted patronage; many a pen 
which would have been engaged in directing public opin- 
ion towards objects of good, has been dried up, and the be- 
nevolence of the author’s design entirely frustrated. 
Authors have frequently been placed in a dilemma,with 





it is in her line.”* 





North American Magazine, for October—edited by 8. L. Fairfield—Phil- 
ade!phia. 

The October number of this Magazine comes to us with 
the names of Rev, Dr. Beasecley, G. D. Prentice, Morris 
Matson, P. A. Browne, A. G. Greene, and Stephen Simp- 
son, esqrs., a8 contributors. The contents are: ‘‘Crit- 
ical Dissertations, The Lozel, To Genevieve, The Bach- 
elor versus Love, To Marietta, American Geology, West- 
minster Abbey, The Sandamanians, The Courtezan, 
The Quaker Case, The Spirit’s Day Dreams, The Second 
Era of the English Drama, Love o’er All, Cemeteries and 
Mausolea, The Patrons of American Literature, Table 
Talk, Obituary, Critical Notices, Statistics.” 


We copy the following interesting items from the edi- 
tor’s Table Talk. 


“The English Navy employs twenty-nine thousand 
men, is composed of three hundred and eighty ships, and 
costs nearly twenty*five millions of dollars. 

The Standing Army of Great Britain requires one hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand men, and costs about sixty- 
seven millions of dollars. 

Every contested parliamentary election costs the candi- 
dates from two hundred and fifty to five hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The poor rates of England annually amount to three 
hundred and fifty-five millions, two hundred thousand dol- 
lars.” 


“John Rogeis, the Jiarty#—The portrait of John Ro- 
gers, the martyr, is the property of Mrs. Ann Eliot, the 
widow of the late Rev Dr John Bliot, who was for thirty- 
four years minister of the new North Church in Boston. 
It was brought to thiscountry by Mr. George Rogers, who 
formerly resided in Boston, Mit being a Tory, returned to 
England about the year 1776, «He gave the portrait to 
Mrs Marchant, (sister of Govern®r Hutchinson) with di- 
rections to give it to any one of themartyr’s descendants she 
might meet with in thiscountry. “She gave it to Dr Eliot, 
—his wife being a descendant of the eighth generation from 
him whose execution at the stake has been commemorated 
by the New England Primer from time immemorial.” 


The Expialion of Love-—Joel Clough has expiated (so 
far as earthly punishment can expiate) his terrible crime. 
Long ere his death, he suffered horrors of a guilty, goading 
hellstricken conscience, and died maddened by despair. 
He has gone to confront his victim in a world that knows 
not time, passion, sorrow or sin; and, it may be, that the 
attestation of that victim before ihe throne of the Omni- 
scient will rescue his spirits from the torture of the fiends. 
Mary W. Hamilton was subject to the frailties of her sex; 
she loved admiration-she incited competition-—she was less 
a bereaved and affectionate widow and invaluable mother 
than a fallible woman. By her fascinations she won the 
love of Clough, which there is too much reason to believe 
she reciprocated ; by her imprudence she awakened his in- 
tense jealousy, and madness, murder and the gallows were 
the consequences. If from this terrible catastrophe the 
beautiful female shall learn wisdom and integrity, and the 
young man honor, philosophy and self command, Mary 
Hamilton will not have perished, and Joel Clough have 
euffered the law’s extremity in vain. 


The Coeval Great.—During the year 7769 were born, in 
England, France, Germany and America, Napoleon, Cu- 
vier, Chateaubriand, Ney, Lannes, Soult, Lavailette, Wel- 
lington, Brougham, Lord Greenville, Humboldt, and Fer- 
dinand, Grand Duke of Tuscany, Mehemet Ali, Pacha of 
Egypt, and Dewitt Clinton, who in the utility of intellec- 
tual greatness was superior to them all. 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








LITERATURE—PATRONAGE. 


If it. be important that the literature of a country should 
be sustained and elevated, then it is necessary that the 
proper sort of patronage should be extended to those who 
are e d in supporting its character. It matters not 
how rich the soil may be with which nature has blessed 
us, unless we cultivate it—unless we regulate its products, 
we cannot expect they will acquire strength or beauty.— 
Thus, however bountiful nature may have been in endow- 
ing the mind, unless the beams of patronage warm its fac- 
ulties into sprightly existence, and a fostering hand be 


starvation on one hand and a sacrifice of ambition on the 
other. If they cast their eyes along the path in which 
they desired to walk, they have discovered in blighting 
anticipation, squallid spectres of themselves dragging out 
a miserable starving-to-death kind of existence. The 
prospect was too unlovely, and a renunciation of litera- 
ture and its fading glories has been preferred to a pursuit 
of ambition, begirt with perils, and a sacrifice of comfort 
and happiness. ‘ 

The elevation or degradation of national literature is 
not attributable to nature. The cause must be sought 
elsewhere. ‘The public wield the controling power, and 
bid the literary field to blossom and scatter fragrance, or 
decay and present a barren aspect. ‘The character of lit- 
erature will be elevated or sunken, as patronage, which 
is its life, is generous or stinteds 

Nature is impartial. In all ages, and in every country, 
she dispenses the blessings of superior endowments. The 
fructification of these gifts depends essentially on the 
measure of encouragement that the public bestows on 
those who distinguish themselves by uncommon cultiva- 
tion. ‘To procure a subsistence, to enlarge the circle of 
his influence, and to perpetuate his name, are the objects 
of prominent regard with him who dedicates his time and 
talents to the pursuits of literature. We hold this to be 
an irrefragable truth: that that country in which education 
is most general, and where the greatest encouragement is 
given to the exertions of genius, will command the greatest 
influence over the destinies of man, and rise highest on 
the scale of importance. 

Climate may dispose or indispose genius to an exertion 
of its energies; but the great cause of indolence or activi- 
ty is encouragement. Distinction among men is an ob- 
ject for which mind exerts itself everywhere. Faine is 
the goal for which all strive. Where the facilities for ar- 
riving at distinction are greatest, there the exercise of in- 
tellect will be most general and most devoted. Where 
the character of literature is degraded, injustice is done 
when reproach is cast upon nature, the cause being so ob- 
viously discoverable in the neglect of the public. ‘The no- 
tion, that intellect was effemjgiited in our country, was 
the dream of men who deserved contempt, or straight 
jackets. Such delusions must ever vanish when the sun of 
patronage is arisen. 

The character of the literature of our country is not pre- 
eminent. We rejoice in the brightening prospects that 
our anticipations of the future present tous. We discover 
evidences everywhere, that the American public is be- 
coming more sensible of the necessity of extending encour- 
agemeut to those whose inheritance is genius. Already 
does the prophetic vision hail the period as not far distant 
when the sun that is to light and fructify our literary 
world, shall have obtained thz full measure of glory. Here- 
tofore, our literary men, with few exceptions, have not 
basked in the beams of public patronage. The genius of 
our country has found sunshine in other than literary avo- 
cations. ‘Superior minds will necessarily incline to that 
avenue which leads to the greatest honors and profit; and, 
with us, that avenue has been found in the buffetings and 
strife of politics. Our inner temple—that in which we 
delight to worship, and where we discover the greatest 
number of devotees—has its walls blazoned with political 
trophies. Noman at this day would encounter the suspi- 
cion of his sanity, by averring that as much original intel- 
lectual power was not vouchsafed to our country as to any 
other. The time for such assertions has elapsed; the 
dream is obsolete, and in vain is ingenuity taxed to dis- 
cover its plausibility. The facilities for distinction in our 
country are great, but are chiefly found in political life. 
No country can equal us in political attainments; and no 
where is the knowledge of human rights so generally dif- 
fused. No nation can equal us in the number or excel- 
lence of statesmen. And why? Because we extend to 
our successful statesmen the greatest encouragement. We 
defy our equal in the science of government. The world’s 
history may be ransacked for a parallel in vain. We pre- 
sume no one will deny that if encouragement, equally sub- 
stantial, had been extended in the same measure to our 
literature that the effect would have been the same. 

The advantages of an elevated literature are manifest, 
and have been so frequently insisted on as to have become 
familiar to all. We will not reiteratethem. The human 
mind, restless, active and untiring, must seek somewhere 
that employment which its everlasting energies crave. If 
its sustenance can be found in the pursuits of literature, 
it is cut off from many of the liabilities of evil. All have 


a portion of leisure; and that leisure is profitably occupied, 








when it is spent in the acquisition of thoughts whose ten- 








dency is to moral good. To supply such thoughts is one 
of the legitimate objects of a refined literature. A finely 
cultivated intellectual taste finds no satisfaction in the 
ever-blighting pastimes of vice. The degradations of 
evil and the dark associations of guilt, arc horror-stricken 
to the apprehension of a refined mind. A love for litera- 
ture of an élevated character is a shield against the missiles 
of vice, a safeguard and support to virtuous resolutions, - 
and an evidence of undiseased affections. Literature re- 
fines, strengthens and exalts the faculties of the mind, by 
furnishing wholesome food for the sustenance of thoughts, 
and giving them a range through regions absolutely limit- 
less, and where the amaranth forever blooms. Its loves 
are not merely pleasing intellectual abstractions, but have 
reference, decided and effective, to the affections of the 
heart—the refiners of our moral condition. The crea- 
tions of literature are not merely flecting phantoms that flit 
gracefully over the mental expanse of the poet—idle vaga- 
ries that beguile the mind from a contemplation of the real 
good of existence—but are also tne true representatives of 
virtue, that lead their followers on, with the eternal pro- 
mises of truth, and the bewitching smiles of affection, to 
happiness and moral good. QUEVEDO. 
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OvrRsELvEs.—We this day present the third number of the Mirror to our 
patrons. A fair specimen of the work is now before the public; and to 
their decision of its merits, we are prepared to submit. Hereafter, the pa- 
per will be published regularly every Saturday in this city, and be mailed in 
strong wrappers for our distant subscribers on the day of publication. 
So far as the abilities of the Editors will avail in the production of a Lit- 
erary paper, creditable to the West, they shall be exerted industriously and 
intensely : and so far as the encouragement extended to the work will en- 
able us to call the talents of others into requisition, it shall be done. These 
are our intentions, and the future numbers of the paper will be the cvi- 
dences of our sincerity. 

To our Editorial brethren, who have noticed us flatteringly—and they 
are not few—we tender our most respectful thanks. 





Noricx.—The Publishers of the Mirror have commissioned Mr. T. W. 
Wensrer to make a tour through the upper and northern counties of 
Ohio, on business connected with this Estalfighment. Mr, W, will en- 
deavor to collect the moneys due on subse ns to the first and second 
volumes of the Mirror, in some sections, and in others (where the paper is 
unknown, having not yet been introduced) to procure & number of sub- 
scribers for the third voiume, : -*, 

In Lancaster, Zanesville, Canton, Cleaveland, xo, Warren, and 
ascore of other towns of nearly equal extent, we have not altogether a 
dozen subscribers. Our agent will tarry a short time in each of them; we 
expect to make our paper worthy of the support of the Western Commu- 
nity ; to conduct it on the plan upon which we have commenced, and in- 
tend to continue, will be attended with great labor and expense: We 
therefore ask the support of such individuals as are able to foster an enter- 
prise of the kind. If this be willingly extended, it will be thankfully re. 
ceived. If otherwise, it is not solicited. 

* 

Tue Cincinnati Gazetre, &c.—The improvements in some of the prin- 
cipal western papers, have of late bee extensive. The Daily Ga- 
zette has recently been enlarged to elie size of the eastern dailies, 
and shows as well as the best of them ; what is better and equally true, 
being still under the guidance of its veteran editor,) it talks more soundly, 
and counsels more safely, than two-thirds of them. The Weekly Gazctte 
is one of the largest, best filled, and cheapest papers in the Union. 

The Cincinnati Republican, and its namesake and co-Jaborer at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, have likewise been enlarged and improved, to such 2 de- 
gree as to stand with their toes just at the heels of the Gazette. 

Judge Bailhache, of the Ohio State Journal, proposes to publish a small 
Daily paper at the Seat of Government, during the Session cach year of the 
General Assembly. It is to contain a full report of the proceedings of 
that body—laws, speeches, &c.—and to be published during the period of 
each session at two dollars, A similar proposal has been made by Jolin 
Gilbert & Co. of the Hemisphere. The Sentinel and the Review are to be 
published, as heretofore, twice a week during the Session, at one dollar 
for that period. 

The Literary Tablet, published at St. Clairsville, Ohio, is to be enJarg- 
ed soon to royal size, and published weekly, under the title of the «Was. 
TERN GEM.” 





Really the spirit of improvement seems to be infectious amongst the gen- 
Yemen of thecraft. May it be productive of much good, to tLemselves 
and their readers. We hope, however, that in all the above cases, patron- 
age has preceded the improvements made and contemplated. This we 
should judge, from some experience, to be a mueh safer plan than to make 
improvements in the hope of winning patronage. 





Corresponpents.—The finely told Original Tale in our paper of to-day, 
is the production ofa lady whose occasional contributions, over the signature 
«“Moina,” for Mrs. Hale’s Boston Monthly Magazine, have been wideiy 
circulated and very generally admired. Her ‘Swedish Girl” has been 
about as extensively circulated by the periodical press as Mrs. Hemans’ 
“Voice of Spring.” 

We welcome “Ernest” to our columns ‘again. His favor shall have 
place in our next ; as also shall those of several others not mentioned here. 
_ In our next, a Review of Hamilton's “Men and Manners in America,” 
by a veteran of the quill. 








Our readers may expect shortly to hear from Mre. Dumont, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





[Wwe are indebted, for the very beautiful lines which follow, to a charm- 
ing young poetess—a cousin of the talented Miss Gould. We recol- 
lect to have seen but three or four productions from the same pen; 
but these were all marked by beauty of language and rhyme, and ef. ~ 
oquence of thought. The writer is yet a very young lady. Her 
friends may anticipate a bright career for her, without much danger 
of being disappointed.]—Eds. Cincinnati Mirror. 


TO A FRIEND. 


BY MISS E. H. WHITTIER 


As lingers on some mountain’s brow 
Sunshine, when darkness rests below,— 
As, still in greenness, mid the snows 
‘The pine in summer verdure grows,— 
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VIEW OF MRS. TROLLOPE'’S BAZAAR. 


DESCRIPTION. | 
We have commenced our intended series of embellish-!| Over the basement story is a room entered from 3rd St.! 
ments for the Mirror, with a view of the Bazaar; a build-|| by two circular flights of stone steps, 60 fect in length and 
ing Which attracted attention when first erected, on account,!| 38 in width, having two rows of Doric columns running| 
as well of the novelty of the style of its architecture, as\|from front to rear supporting elliptic arches, 
of the objects to which it was expected to be appropriated. 
It has since acquire ditional fame from the celebrity of 
its founder, the cele 


This room| 
was intended to be appropriated to the sale of fancy goods. 
The rooms at the south termination of this hall open in- 
d Mrs. Trollope, who proposed, by || to a tetrastyle portico, the columns of which were intended 
ineans of it, to reform our system of traffic and change the | to be modelled after those in the temple of Apollinopopolis 
place and the objects of ourcommerce. She found that we | at Etfon as exhibited in Denon’s Egypt, but they have nev-} 
were in thesbabit of transacting our commercial affairs in}er been finished. ‘They support an entablature forming a| 


the central of the Town,—of devoting too much atten-'| kind of attic story of —— height to admit of its being 
tion to pork, flour, corn, whiskey &c., and of neglecting toys, || used for bedchambers. 








is issurmounted by a rotunda 28 
trinkets, and tawdry finery, so much as to require a great || feet diameter, and 18 fect in height to the cornice, and 24 to 
effort on her part to reform such excessively bad taste. || the top of the curvilinear roof, on which was intended to be 
With this view the Bazaar was erected, in a very retired | placed as an ornament a large Turkish crescent. 
part of the Town—so that the triumph which it was to | 





Over the principal room appropriated to sale of goods, is| 
give her, might be manifest and undoubted; in a style of|\a ball room of the same dimensions, in the rear of which) 
architecture totally dissimilar to any other building in the || are supper and withdrawing rooms, &c. 
country,—so that it should have no competitors for our ad-|| ‘The decorations of this room were so numerous, that} 
imiration ; and calcwkated for a kind of business of which we | after the building passed from the hands of its original pro- 
never experienced any necessity,—so that her success | prietor, the greatest part of them were obliterated. 

— : 
might be acknowledg be owing exclusively to her su- || are still however, on the walls, many specimens of the ta- 


There | 
perior sagacity. ‘Th@g#ont of the building as here repre-||lents of Mr. Hervieu, but they are by no means equal to 





sented is taken, in part;(according toa description of it pre- |some other specimens left by him among us. 

pared under the eye of the architect) from the Mosques of | It will be readily imagined that the builder of this fabric 
St. Athanase jn Egypt; it is 52 feet from the floor of the'|failed entirely in her project. The building was sold to! 
basement tothe top of the battlements, and is formed of three the mechanics in payment of their claims, and we are in-| 
jarge arabesque windows with arches supported by four | formed has lately been purchased by the Lafayette Lodge| 
Moorish stone pilasters with capitals, between which are in- ] 1 

serted large and beautifully wrought free stone ornaments, | for which purpose it appears to be more suitable than that! 
the whole surmounted by a wall terminating in Gothic bat-'| for which it was originally designed. 

tlements, each of which supports a stone sphere. i} ’ 


of Free Masons, by whom it is to be used as a Masonic Hall,| 
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gratis. Asthese terms are liberal. itis expected that all who accept agencies 

, Willexert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their vicinities. 
—— | Discontinuances, where payments are negiected, optional with the publish- 

WEEK. | ers. Letters,(except from Agents) must be post-paid, andaddressed to 

BY HUBBARD AND EDMANDS SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Filiot's Letters from the North. \ 
‘Vales of Romance, Vol. 1. | 
Fergus on Nature and Revelation 
Address to the Young, by Foster. 
The Invisible Gentleman. 


NEW WORKS, RECEIVED WITHIN THE 


A SEMI-MONTHLY EDITION 
| Of the Mirror is published by 8. & G., of the same size and in all respects like 


the weekly edition. The price of this is One Dollar Twenty-five cents per 
~ os year in advance—One Dollar Fifty-cents within six months—or One Dol- 
Great Britain in 1833,—by Baron D'Iausc; 


pal | lar Seventy-five-cents at the expiration ofthe volume. Applications for this 
The Repealers, \to be made as above. 

Men and Manners—2nd ed.—2 vols. 

Sketches of Turkey. 

Polynesian Researches—Vo!. 3. 
Lady Morgan's Dramatic Sketches. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. III. OF THE MIRROR. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
Tlospitality, a Western Tale, 
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| The Quaker Mecting, ao 3—4 
Is published every Saturday morning, on a fine super-royalstiect, in the || The Poct and the Philosopher, ic ok 2 - - oe ee 4 
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Or like some star whose lonely ray 
Shines with a clearer li¢ht than day— 
The sunshine of the soul is given 

To those who hope and trust in heaven! 
And, Lady, when life’s autumn hours 
Bring death to Hope’s now budding flowers,— 
When, one by one, on sable wings, 

Her solemn train Misfortune brings,— 
When past and future moments wear 
The soul’s own darkness and despair,— 
Then, even then, a radiant form, 

An angel in Life’s fearful storm, 

Will point the timid eye above 

Where all is mercy, light and love! 


Lady, God grant thy being’s sua, 

A changeless course of light may run! 
But should clouds gather—took on high 
With faith of heart and trusting eye. 
And Heaven's own gentle, guiding ray, 
Will shine upon thy onward way— 
The rainbow of a cloudy sky, 

Whose hues of glory never die,— 
And, as that bow at first was given 
The symbol! of approving Heaven, 2 
So, Lady, shal! its light to thee 

A blessed guide and token be! 


ON SEEING A LADY SHED A TEAR. 

Say, lovely onc, why. dost thou weep? 

Thy eye was late with bgightness flashing - 
Oh! has some sorrow roo ip 

With its dark grief eart been dashing? 
Ox didst thou cull by sifem’ry’s light 

A blossom fair fromher wild bower? 
And is that tear which twinkles bright 

A dew drop for the sunny flower? 






Or doth it flow from Hop ure spring, 
And brightly shingjnSremised gladness? 
Or does despair ee bring 





A ‘word fd is it sadness? 
This world i ta of tears, 
And hope'the 1 o’er it bending! 
From Pleasure’s wrecks spring many fears, 
The heart from promised bliss oft rending. 


The tears of joy, the tears of woe, 

The tears from deep regret oft springing, 
F’en love weeps tears, while droops full low 
The fragile piant its rich fruits bringing. 

Youth is the time when we should feel 
The light of joy bright o’er us shining—— 
Age comes apace, tire heart to steel, 
{ts hopes to death darkly inclining. 
Then, lady, brush aside that tear, 
And bid thine eye resume its brightness ; 
*Tis hard to view a sorrow near 
A brow where hope should ray forth lightness. 





TO ———_ 
1s there a cloud to dark thy sky, 
Of sunny hopes and smiles? 
Must thy young heart then feel asigh 
For this world’s wilds? 
Must grief be marked upon that check, 
Where joy alone should bloom? 
Must sorrow’s tear a pathway make, 
To lost Hope's tomb? 


Nay, nay! sweet girl, tis vain to weep!— 
For clouds of gloom will rise : 

And hope’s bright joy will sometimes sleep, 
And smiles oft change to sighs. 

But what though grief and woe may come, 
Like storm-clouds, o’er our way! « 

Hope, like the sun, breaks through the gloom, 
And joy assumes her sway. 


When Winter o'er the rose tree ’s cast 
Its cold and with’ting blight, 
Its fragrance, beauty of the past, 
Is lost in Death’s dark night. 
But when again May’s soft wind blows, 
It blooms as bright as ere 
The Wintry chill had touched the rose, 
As beautiful and cheer. 
Then dry thy tear, for like the rose 
Thou 'lt find, "tis only given, 
That thou should’st feel life’s wintry woes, 
To know more of its Heaven. HARP OF THE WILD. 
——— SE 
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